CHIC 305 CHICANO FAMILY 22 3 units 


1 Oe Catalog Description. The Chicano family development 
as an American social insitution. Historical and cross- 
cultural perspectives. The socio- and psychodynamics 
of the Chteano family. 


Expanded Description. A focus on the Chicano family 
organization and its bearing upon population growth 
and industrialization. Attention is drawn to the 
extended family and the nuclear family, their linkages 
to indigenous family structures. Family typology, 
roles, cultural ideals from the perspective of 
societultural psychology. Data to emphasize variations: 
migration, urbanization, rural and colonia life 
patterns. = 


Il. Required Texts: 


Alfredo Mirande. The Chicano Experience YL 


; ; ; | a7 
Richard Griswold del Castillo. La Familia. Ret) “Po 


Trend 
John Davidson. The Long Road North. Agel ge 


IIr. Recommended Reading: 


M. Rokeach. f Human Values. 
N. Murillo. "The Mexican American Family" in Chicanos: 


Social and Psychological Perspectives, edited by 
N. Haug and N.N. Wagner. 

Marvin Sussman. “The Isolated Nuclear Family, Fact or 
Fiction?" in Social Problems, VI, Spring 1959, pp. 
333-340. 

Richard Thurston. “Urbanization and Sociocultural Change 
in a Mexican American Enclave” in Disserations, 
University of Southern California, 1957. 

Arthur Rubel. “Social Function and Life of Urban Mexican 
American," in Diadertations, University of North 
Carolina, 1963. 

Margaret Clark. Health in the Mexican American Culture. 
University of California, Berkeley, 1959. 

William Madsen. Mexican Americans of South Texas. 

M. Francesca. "Variations of Selected Cultural Pateerns 
Among Three Generations of Mexicans in San Antonio, 
Texas" in American Catholic Sociological Review, 

XIX, March, 1958. 

Leo Grebler, J. Moore, R. Guzman. The Mexican American 

People. 


Nancie Gonzalez. The Spanish Americans of New Mexico: 
A Distinctive Heritage. 

Octavio Romano. “Donship in a Mexican American Community 
in Texas" in American Anthropologist, X, 1962. 


IV. 


The Forgotton Family. National Education Media, Inc. 

F. Penalosa. “Mexican Family Roles" in Journal of 
Marriage and the Family, 30 (Fall): 13-27. 

Course Objectives: | 

A. To focus on historical antecedents of the family. 

B. To analyse the value of Chicano familism. 

C. To focus on the Chécano family structures. 


D. To highlight the sociecultural psyciolewy of 
Chicano family members. 


E. To underscore family resources in conteat of social 
values. 


Assignments: 
A. Discussion on assigned reading. 


B. Mid-Term Examination and Final Examination. 35% & 30%. 


a oS 


<- 
C. One research oe ee ete typed pages. Format: 


1. Aspect of Chicano family life 

2. Value of toptc / x 
3. Substantive factors . ) \ 308) 
4. Summary and conclusions ~ 

5. Bibliographic sources 


D. Lecture, films, speakers. E- Participation 5%. 


OUTLINE: 


I. 


Il. 


FAMILY ORIGING: 


A. Stages of life patterns. 

B. Systems of consanguinity. 

C. Socioeconomic contexts of European and American 
civilizations. 


CHICANO SOCIOHISTORICAL LIFE PATTERNS. 


A. History and culture of the Chicano. 

B. Geographic mobility. 

C. Social mobility. 

D. Colonia and barrio settings. . 

E. The family and socioeconomic conditions. 


4 
a * 


IIz. MODERN CHICANO FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS. 


Pamilism. 

Extended family households. 

Kin and godparent relationships. 

Friendship networks. 

Spatial characteristics in living arrangements. 


Iv. NUCLEAR FAMILY. 


Marital stability. 

Inter-ethnéte marriage. 

Family structure and patriarchy rubric. 
Make roles. 


Family size: birth-death, planning, abortion. 


Vv. DYNAMIC FEMINISM 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 


Historical role of women. 
Matrescence. 


Gender roles: femininity, dualism, feminists, separation. 
Social networks and survival. 


vI. SOCIOCULTURAL PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHICANO. 


A. 


Cc. 


Biculturalism. 

1. Language typology. 

2. Patterns of religious life. 

3. Curanderismo in health and illness. 

4. Coping strategies: health delivery, herbology, 
dietetics, spiritualism, ethnic medicine. 

Selective acculturatton. 

1. Perceptions of mobility and ethnicity. 

2. Cognitive processes. 

3. Parental and ingroup-outgroup processes. 

4. Time estimations: survival, present-future expectations, 
affiliation, egalitarianism. 7 

Family and world view of youth. 

1. Respect. 

2. Dimensions of authority. 

3. Parental surrogates. 

4. Gender roles and domesticity. 

§. Age and Aged values. 

: Being vis-avéés achievement. | 


SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


R. Alvarez. “The Psycho-Historical and Socioeconomic Development 
of the Chicano Community in the United States," in 
Social Science Quarterly, 53 (March): 920-942. 

M. Zinn Baca. "Political FPamilism: Toward Sex Role Equality in 
Chicano Families,“ Aztlan, 6 (Spring): 13-26. 


F. Bean and J. Marcum. “Familism and Marital Satisfaction 
Among Mexican Americans: The Effects of Family Size, 
Wife's Labor Force Participation and Conjugality,* 


Journal of Marriage and the Family, 39 (November): 759- 
7 


B.S. Bradshaw and F.D. Bean. °Intermarriage Between Persons 
of Spanish and Non-Spanish Surname: Changes from the 
Mid-Nineteenth to the Mid-Twentieth Century," in 
Social Science Quarterly, 51 (September): 389-395. 

A. Oworkin. "Stereotypes and Self-Images Held by Native-Born 
and Foreign-Born Mexican Americans," in John Burma (Ed.)- 
Mexican Americans in the United States. Holt, 1970. 

B. Parris add N. Gienn. “Fatalism and Familism Among 
Anglos and Mexican Americans in San Antonio,® in 
Sociolo and Social Research, 60 (Summer): 393-402. 

G. Hawkes and M. Taylor. ‘Power Structure in Mexican and Mexican 
American Farm Labor Families,” in Journal of Marriage and 
Family, 37 (November): 807-811. 

J. Hernandez and L. Estrada. “Census Data and the Problem 
of Conceptually Defining the Mexican American Population,® 
American Journal of Sociology, 83 (May): 1491-1497. 


W. Madsen. Mexican Americans of South Texas. Holt, 1964. 
J. Marcum and F. Bean. “Minority Group Relations as a 


Pactor in the Mobility and Bertility of the Mexican 
American," Social Forces 55 (September): 135-148. 


' §.D. McLemore. The Origins and the Subordinations of 
Mexican Americans in Texas. Boston, 


Alfredo Mirande and Evangelina Enriquez. La Chicana, the 
' Mexican American Woman. University of Chicago, 1979. 

E. Murguia. Assimilation, Colonialism and the Mexican 
American People. University of Texas Press, I975. 

G. Sabagh. "Pertility Planning Status of Chicano Couples 
in Los Angeles," American Journal of Public Health, 

70 (January): S6-61. 

R. Schoen. “Ethnic Encogamy Amony Mexican American Groons: 
A Reanalysis of Generational and Occupational Effects,* 
American Journal of Sociology: 

J. Sena Rivera. "“Extende nship in the United States: 
Competing Models and the Case of La Familia Chicana,® 
Journal of Marriage and the Family, 41 (February): 

peed 29. : 

H. Ulibarri. “Social and Attitudinal Characteristics 
of Spanish-Speaking Migrants and Ex-Migrant:Workers 
in the Southwest," in J. Burma, (Ed.) Mexican Americans 
in the United States. Cambridge, 1970. 
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LA FAMILIA GUIDELINES/Mid-term exam: 
Essay 


| Reassessment of Chicano family. 
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2: Social science myth of Chicano family ‘curt ple TMngebrlms atlardrnaei ion 


3 Reassessment of machismo Pon teonren’ tf tag hott jetta Arial hrc rs ry 
4 The Sleepy Lagoon Case Suu Wen) Neer pilin 


S US Commisssion on Civil Rights (Education), 1974 * 
6 Towards three models of Chicano education 


7 Assessment of economic contributions of undocumented workers 


8 Asper onfli 
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dialogic education 

Paulo Freire 
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Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 

Hensén Baldwin 
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10 Black Legend 
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12 mestizo 

13 Tonantzin 

14 syncretism 

15 emic-etic 

16 coyote 

17 repatriotism - 

18 patriotism 

19 behavior modification 

20 traditional scientism 
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+ 1 meritocratic system 
2 melting pot 
3 cult of Virgin of Guadalupe } 6.) nulof 
4 presidio, mission, pueblo 
~5S Martinez-Lamy, conflict 
- 5S vato loco 
6 heterogeneity 
7 demographics/Romen Catholic Church 
8 undocumented worker , essential first step 
9 barrioization 
10 ranchero class 
’ ll personalismo 


12 theory of internal colony 
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CHIC 305 


RESEARCH PAPER. 


Goal: 


Basis for final grade evaluation: 


uy 


One 


research paper. Light typed pages. 


Aspect of Chicano family 


Vp ee Chere “P P 


B. Value of topic 

C. Substantive facto: 

D. Summary and conclusions 
E. Bibliographic sources 


Topic due: 


Content: 


wm PRE 


research arflysis/source familiarity 


Bre prieatod 
Gude of pr cme 


Check bilbiography when choosing. 


Have specific title written out. 
Care on being too narrow or too broad. 


3. Paper should encompass the following: 


A. Clear statement of goal 
Bs Stated method of research 
Cc. 
D. 
statements are made, footnote. 
footnoted. 
E. 
limits/limitations, so state. 
F. Include bilbiography/sources of info 
G. 
H. Language and grammar will be evaluated. 
Ls 


Stated value of topic (from source or if opinion, so state) 
Include substantive factors. If important general 
Quotations should be 


Summary and conclusions. Be specific. If there are 


Paper's format is optional but should be consistent. 


Should strive to include empirical evidence (support of 


data) and/or support of professional writings. General 


statements are at times your opinion, as such, 


Paper due: 
Progress/problems: 
SUGGESTED TOPICS: 


Catholic relicion 
Hippocratic theory 
Protestantism 
Generations 

Rural life 

Urban life 
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Indian values= 
Migrant 
Herbs ~\. e— pire | , 
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Abortion 
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Time.~ “ LAR AVR 
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Barrio 
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Old Age Homes 
Aged 
Isolation 
Cures 
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The Border 
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Text Notes: Alfredo Mirande, +The Chicano Experiencet. 
1 INTRODUCTION: 
1.1 CHAPTER 1: TOWARD A CHICANO SOCIAL SCIENCE 


760s --> reavaluate social sciences role in the 
continued subordination and exploitation of racial/ethnic 
groups---> need change of perspective (Black, female, chicano . 


-) 


Mex-Amer research extensive, coherent framework or 
perspective on Chicano sociolgy undeveloped. Early attempts = 


revisionism of the same paradigms (less pejorative). 
f (1) point out flaws and limitation in trad frameworks, 


a 
J (2) demonstrate the need for a Chicano sociolgy that 


would question the more trad sociology of Mex-Amer, 


f 


(3) show how the ethic of scientism may help keep 


Chicanos and other minorities in a subordinate condition, 


(4) propose a new perspective. 
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1.1.1 The Need for Chicano Sociology 


"The sociology of Mex-Amer" = old paradigms applied to 


Mex~Amer. 
Review of trad soc-sci view of Mex—Amer: 
(1) controlled and manipulated by traditional culture, 


(2) docile, passive, present oriented, fatalistic, & 


lacking in achievement, 


(3) victimized by faulty socialization (in 
authoritarian family system, dominated by the cult of 


Machismo), 


(4) violent/anti-social/criminal behavior---> pathology 


approach. 


Recognition of the term "Chicano" Vs. 
Mexican-American: "A cornerstone of the Chicano movement has 
been a very positive identification, culturally and 
biologically, with our indio/mestizo roots and overt rejection 
of our Spanish or European heritage." (p.3) --- resist the 
notion that we are somehow transplanted or imported Americans 


--- not recent immigrants but original colonizers (1598) - 
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relationship to military conquest of the US (per 1848 - treaty 
of Guadalupe-Hidalgo) --- internal (i.e., unrecognized) 


colonization. 


"Typically the cost of acceptance into mainstream 
societ d upward mobility for colonized people has pyeen 
rejection of both their cultural heritage and ethnic identity: 
a choice, in other words, between subordination and cultural 


genocide. 


"The concept of Chicanos as immigrants reflects the 
world view of the dominant group. Such a conception ignores 
the fact that the border was one Oe and ,imposed by a 
conquering nation and that our eee dplenrar( 7 Ga to this 
continent. It is a piesa. ee and political rather than 
cultural bordes and for many who cross it ’illegally’ the 
boundary is, and has always been, arbitrary and capricious.” 


(p.5) 
1.1.2 Scientism & Chicano Sociology 
The falacy of objectivity ---> reflects the paradigm 


and values of the dominant society. belief in a 


universalism/omniscience--->applicable in every instance. 
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Poge<SSETIC rather than EMIC 
1.1.3 Whose Side Are We On? 


"If to have values is to be human and if it not 
possible to do research that is free of personal or political 
values, ’the question is not whether we should take _ sides, 


gu 


since we inevitably will, but rather whose side we are on. 


Chicano social sciences isn’t an attempt at reversed 
racism --- rather is to propose a broader and more humanizing 
perspective that is sensitive to the needs and concerns of all 
groups. (Not simply Insider-Outsider arguements). --- getting 


EMIC! !! 
1.1.4 Toward A Chicano Theoretical Perspective 


"The harmonious incorporation of anomalous finding has 
been the exception rather than the rule in the development of 
science. New paradigms have not been readily accepted because 
their acceptance would merfa\ rejection of older, more 
established, perspectives. Scientific revolutions entail the 
supplanting of older paradigms with newer incompatible ones. 
Not only are scientific revolutions discontinuous but paradigm 

c Khoice itself is inherently polemical and beyond the purview of 


science.” (p. 11) 
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(1) theories/paradigms developed for volunteer European 
-immigrants inappropregte for Chicanos (and other racial/ethnic 
groups whose initial entrance into Amer society resulted from 


force or conquest). 


(2) Chicano not volunteer immigrant group but 


internally colonized. 


(3) much in common with Anglo workers but subclass 


excluded from the primary labor market. 


(4) viewed as subordinate status -- changed only with 


rejection of heritage and language. 


(5) unlike Europeans blending in, Chicano retain 


viable/relatively independent culture. 


(6) Chicano culture not disorganized and pathological 


-- integrative force . 


(7) social science and dominant culture ----> therefore 


pathological approach to Chicano social studies. 


(8) scientism dichotomy working for objectivity, value 
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neutrality, universalism at the same time as subordinating 


Chicano/other group values. 


(9) less pejorative views nonetheless "fit" Chicanos 


into trad models. 


(10) need to develop Chicano perspective on social 
science sensitive to nuances of Chicano culture but transcends 
limitations of prevailing theoretical perspective and links 


with other oppressed groups (a "new" universalism). 


(11) acceptance of Chicano sociolgy requires 


challenging existing paradigms and world views. 


(12) Chicano sociology will meet resistence from 


established views 


(13) "The choice between minority paradigms and 
prevailing world views tends to be political and beyond the 
scope of science and logic. The choice appears ultimately to 


be political and/or moral." (p.13) 


(14) Subscription to prevailing view and eschew 3rd 


world views = perpetuation of the oppression of those views. 
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2 PART I: DISPLACEMENT OF THE CHICANO 


2.1 CHAPTER 2: CHICANO LABOR AND THE ECONOMY 


2.1.1 Chicano Labor during the 19th Century: From Rancheros to 


Colonial Labor Force 


(£1834]] Secularization Proclaimation - mismantling of 


the missions 


((1834 - 1846]] land in the hands of a few wealthy 


-rancheros Mission/presidio economy gives way to pastoral 


economy (4 strata): 


lst: rancheos, mission father ® gov’t administrators 


2nd: mestizo small ranchers and farmers 


3rd: mestizo artisans, other skilled workers, laborers & 


seasonal matanza workers 


4th: ex-neophyte Indians (chief source of manual labor). 
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CALIFORNIA EXAMPLES 


SANTA BARBARA: 


[£1850 -1860]] Mexican stronghold (even with Anglo. 
influx); retained control of political scene, judicial system 
and education - common council minutes were recorded in Spanish 


until 1870. 


"By 1873 the ranchero class had lost its hold on the 
economy and was replaced by a rapidly growing professional and 
merchant class that was non-Mexican. Thus the infusion of 
capitalism and Anglo ascendancy went hand in hand. " became an 
American city. (18) ---> One result of the Americanization 
was the initiation of a process that has been termed 


BARRIOIZATION of the Mexican community. 


“They went from being an elite ranchero class to being 
a@ source of cheap and dependent labor within the working 


class." (18) 


LOS ANGELES: 


1850 61% of raza heads of household owned land valued 


in excess of $100.00, by 1860 it was 29% (less than half) 1880 


Chicano landowners were new arrivals rather than longtime 
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landowning families. 


(San Diego & San Salvador examples .. .) 


California Land Law (1851) by Senator William Gwinn 
(study by Leonard Pitt) ---> encouraged homesteaders, placed 
burden on titleholders to prove their title before 3 person 
Board of Land Commissioners --legal hassels, lawyers payment in 
land ---> by 1856 massive change in landownership (NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA). 


Southern California, 1861 sagging cattle economy, 
rainstorm & floods, followed by three years of draught = loss 
of property for Chicano families. Anglo influx plus cultural 
differences = racial tension (race wars). Example: Lugos, sons 
of the owner of Rancho San Bernardino charged but later 
aquitted of the murder of 2 men - Anglo gang attempted lynching 
turns into a wipe out of the lynch gang by Cahuilla Indians 


that worked for the Lugos. 
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TEXAS EXAMPLES 


Fear of annexation by France, England or US, the 
Mexican/Spanish gov’t offered land grants to settlers in 
exchange for loyalty, good moral character, allegence to 
Catholicism. 1821 - Moses Austin; 1823 his son --- 20. such 
“Empresario" grants given - Austin unlike most empresarios 
abided by the terms; attempt to enforce the provision = 1826 


Fredonia Revolt. 


1830 Anglo Texans outnumbered Mexicans 5-to-1; 


Fearing annexation by the US ---> 1829 Mexico abolished 
slavery (later repealed), then 1830 prohibited importation of 


slaves and Anglo settlements. 


1835 Texas revolt, Santa Anna victory at Alamo & Goliad 
--> defeat at San Jacinto April 21, 1837 Treaty of Velasco (not 


recognized by Mexico) ---> later granted. 


1845 Texas annexed by US --- Mexico fears total 


annexation = Spanish American War. 


Racial tensions aided: 


(1) Anglos from "South" states transfer attitude from Blacks to 
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Mexicans 


(2) Mexican "Tejanos" chauvinism toward "Mexicanos" 


---> displacement between Texas independence and Spanish 
American war not just after - oe¢., Espiritu Santo grant, 
260,000 acres --> Brownsville ---> double standard - dual 
system of law; FRUSTRATION, Juan nepomuceno Cortina, alias, 
“Red Robber of the Rio Grande" July 13, 1859 - rebel against 


Anglo rule of Texas. 


Question about whether they’d retain the property ---> 
therefore they sold it at a rediculously low price (just to get 
something out of it); 1845 debate whether to confiscate prop of 


mexicans who helped Mexico vs. Texas: 


1835 Nueces = all Mexicans 


1850’s = all but 1 Anglos 
1880 = all Anglos 
1928 = 29 Mexican farmers - all recenth, upward from 


laborers to farmers 
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2.1.2 Chicano Labor during the 20th Century: The Emergence of 


a Chicano Proletariat 

Population shift from majority to numerical minority 
---> loss of political, social, economic power = displacement = 
Barrioization. 

development and expansion of economy of the Southwest: 
decrease in ranching and increase of the big three: 
agriculture, the railroad & mining ---- capitalistic endeavors 
(not sufficiency oriented) 
(1) labor repression 
(2) dual wage system 
(3) occupational stratification 
(4) reserve labor force 


(5) Chicanos as buffers 


Bruner’s 3 characterization fo internally colonized 


people: 


(1) group entry - lack of fredom of movement 
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(2) dual system - un-free labor of non-eruopean people of color 


(3) systematic destruction of the culture and social 


organization of internally colonized groups. eg., pastoral to 
proletariate: 

san Diego 1860 1880 

farmers /ranchers 30. 5% less than 2% 

skilled labor 39.1% 4.8% 

unskilled labor 15.9% 80.9% 


2.1.3 Contemporary Chicano Labor: An Assessment of Progress 


since the Great Depression 


Mario Barrea 4 general economic’. sectors s\outhwest 19th 


century: 


PERIPHERAL: precapitalitic economic order - outside mainstream 


(San Salvador) 


COLONIZED: absorbed into capitalistic order - at lowest level 
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MARGINAL: those displaced by new order and not yet utilized 


INTEGRATED: Chicanos occupying an equal or nonsubordinate 


position within the order (least theoretically possible). 


economic lag, younger median age, educational 


attainment, occupational distribution 


movement out of the skilled and semi-skilled categories 


2.1.4 Conclusion 


Overview of movement from a colonizing people to being 
a colonized people. 3 stages: pre-1848 defeat of feudal 
Mexican economic  systen, 1848-1880 political / judicial 
elimination/displacement of Mexican influence/power, post-1880 
Mexican incorporation into economic system as source of cheap 


labor. 


2.2 CHAPTER 3: THE US-MEX BORDER: A CHICANO PERSPECTIVE ON 
IMMIGRATION & UW 
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2.2.1 Patterns of Migration: From "Natives" to "Wetbacks" 


Migration * = expansion/contraction $e American 


capitalism 
1850-1880 - no movement (inhospitable nation) 
1880-1910 - migration increase slowly/steadily 


1910-1930 - great wave (12.5%) - US 
industialization/Agribusiness - Chinese Exclusion Act (1882) - 
Gentleman’s Agreement (1907) - Immigration Act (1917) ----- > 


need for cheap labor, Economic/Political turmoil in Mexico 
1917 - "Good Neighbor" policy 


1921 -1923 - depression -— Mexican labor superfluous, than with 


recover (1923) welcomed. 

1925 - creation of the Border Patrol 

1928 - VISA denials: (1) illiteracy, (2) rigid interp of Liable 
to Become a Public Charge (LPC) provision of Imm Act 1917, (3) 
provision forbidding “contract labor" 


1929 - felony to enter US illegally 
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1942 -1964 - Bracero program 


Juan Gomez-Quinones: Mexican’s "welcomed" during econ increase: 


1848-1910, 1910-1929, 1930-1940, 1941-1965, 1965-to the 


present; harsh- persecution with economic depressions: 
1960-1901, 1932-193 | '$§S19BT > 1974-19802 


Charges Against Undocumented Workers 
Charges against undoc workers: 
(1) there are many millions of undoc mex aliens 
(2) UW take jobs away from citizens, particularly minorites. 
They are in direct competition with poor whites and members of 


minorities groups for jobs. 


(3) They are a burden on public, social, educational, and 


medical services, i.e., on the US wage earner and taxpayer. 


(4) They are responsible for increasing rates of crime; they 


are a threat to peaceful society and public morality. 
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(5) UW undermine existing wage rates and unionization efforts. 


(6) UW & families are "threat" to the ecological balance in the 


US 

(7) UW threaten ee political & military security of the US 
SAN DIEGO STUDY (1977): 

59,705 UW - @ $2.10 an hour ($260, 791,400 yearly) 


81% taxes deducted (tax contribution of $48,841,017 yearly, 19% 


of total wages) 
37% sent back to Mexico ($96,722,100) 


44% spent in the US ($115,228,283) actually 63% spent in US, 


counting taxes. 
UW work jobs: 
(1) most employers paid less than min wage 


(2) job categories were not appealing to the local resident 
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(3) low wages, difficulty of some of the jobs, long hours. 


take in services $2, 000, 000 compared to contribution 


$48 , 800, 000 
Bustamante: 


(1) 55% percent had been able to fiind a job prior to 


apprehension 


(2) 7.7% paid in cash (22.1% per North/Houstoun study) 


(3) of check group 74.4% tax deductions/ 66.7% social security 


(4) 0.9 % children in public schools 


(5) 3.2% had received welfare 


(6) 7.8% had received free medical care in US 


UW influence of wages and Chicano employment 


opportunities ---> blaming the victim for the problen; 
Capitalism needs cheap labor, needs UW ---> thus locates near 
border, etc. --> displacement at the lowest levels. 
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2.2.2 Alternative Solutions 


INS ---> close the borders "completely" 


Johnson/Ogle 5 alternatives: 


#1: do nothing 

#2: severe penalties on employers 

#3: new treaty with Mexico - bracero program 
#4: Fortress America 

#5; open border/abolish immigration laws 


favor #3 as 3 pronged program: 


1) Adjustment of status for those who have acquired a stake in 


our society, 


2) significant contract labor program declining on a preagreed 


time schedule, 


3) cooperative binational effort to regulate the movement of 


migrants in order to minimize the number of illegals entering 
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Walter Fogel: increase yearly quotas of Mexican imn, 
penalize employers of UW, National ID --> Chicano civil rights 


impeded by atmosphere of suspicion. "Human rights" demands: 
(1) oppose repressive legislation 


(2) cease raids and deportations of UW 


(3) unconditional eaiost or UW 


(4) full human and civil rights for the UW 


"Perhaps the most essential first step in resolving the 
problem, then, is recognition that it is a binational issue 
that cannot be extricated from the historical context of 
conflict between the US and Mexico. A final solution will not 
emerge unilaterally from within either nation but will come 
instead from a change in the economic relation between them. 
Since the source of the problem is Mexico’s economic dependence 
on the US, the solution is ultimately tied to Mexico’s quest 


for economic development and independence. Another critical 
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factor will be the involovement of Mexicans on both sides of 
the border in the _ struggle for self-determination and 


liberation." (p. 66) 


2.2.3 A Chicano Perspective on the Border 


Public policy guided by the following: 


(1) US-Mexico border is a political border that was 
arbitrarily and forcefully imposed on a natural geographic, 
cultural, linguistic ®& economic region. Many persons have 
crossed, are crossing, and will continue to cross this 
artificial demarcation. This mass movement is exacerbated by 


the economic dependency of Mexico on the US 


(2) The proximity of Mexico & its economic dependence on 
the US have provided cheap, elastic, and virtually 


inexhaustible supply of labor. 


(3) UW are not a threat to the economy or drain on social 


services but valuable asset. Contribute more than take out. 
(4) Rather than displacing domestic workers & increasing 


unemployment, typically assume jobs that domestic workers do 


not want because of their difficulty, long hours and low pay. 
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(5)e 23if domestic workers displaced, wages and working — 


conditions fall below minimums 


(6) issue of displacement of domestic workers by UW would 
be moot if legislation were passed that insured a decent 
minimum wage and equal pay for all workers regardless of 


citizenship or immigrant status. 


(7) UW shold be granted equal protection of law and full 
human and civil rights. Provisions of the Treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo should be honored, expecially those that 
guarentee Chicanos the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens 


of the US per constitution. 
(8) Health care, social services, public ed shall be 
provided to all persons regardless of citizenship and imm 


status. 


(9) "duest worker" program rejected, creates dual-wage 


system, impedes unionization 


(10) organization and unionization of workers across 


national boundaries should be supported. 


(11) National ID opposed cost and difficult to administer 
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plus infringement of civil liberties. 


(12) unconditional amnest for all UW, ceasing of all 


surveillance by INS & border patrol 


(13) policy of control "illegal" immigration via increased 


militarization abandoned 
(14) border open and free, border patrol abolished 
(15) US & Mexico bination program ultimate aim to end 
Mexico’s economic and political dependence on US and 
exploitation fo Mexican workers on both sides. 
2.3 CHAPTER 4: THE EVOLUTION OF IMAGES OF CHICANO CRIMINALITY 
2.3.1 Introduction 

A basic thesis is that althought the T G-H officailly 
ended the war between Mexico and the US, it marked the 


beginnings of hostilities between Anglo-Americans & Chicanos. 


Status as an internal colony - no protection or 


recognition 
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2.3.2 The Evolution of the Bandido Image 


Aftermath of the Mexican-American war ---> fiepiacenont 
of Mexicans ---> legally, oextra-legally removed from _ land, 
power, social status, civil rights, cultural observances ----> 
victims! portrayed as criminals against society. Inequities 
did cause some Chicanos’ to go outside the law to defend the 
rights and property that should have been legitimately their 


---> Joaquin Murieta, Tiburcio Vasquez, Gregorio Cortz. 


The Texas Rangers (los rinches) organized in the 
aftermath of the Texas independence (1836) but formally 
established Feb 1, 1845. 


Sleepy Lagoon case, Los Angeles August 2, 1942, Jose 


Diaz death --- hair/attire used as evidence of the crime. 


Zoot Suit riots, June 3, 1943 - Hearst mobilized public 


Opinion emph. "Pachuco Crime Wave" 


"Operation Wetback" 1953 875,000 Mexicans deported, 
1954 over 1 million. - supported by McCarran-Walter Act of 1952 


- anti-subversive 


Armando Morales’ +Ando Sangrandot+ East LA riot 


1970-1971; January 31, 1971 --- 35 persons shot (didn’t draw 
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the attention of the Kent State incident) ---- confrontations 
January 1, August 29, September 16, 1970--- communal riots of 
the 1940’s (between racial groups) vs. commodity riots --- 


e 


involve police action---keep Chicanos in their place. 


Hannigan case, summer 1976, near Douglas, AZ, George 
Hannigan and 2 sons forcefully detail, strip, stabbed, burned 
with hot pokers & dragged across the desert 3 UW’s. George 
Hannigan died before the trial was brought to court and the 2 


. sons acquited 


2.3.3 Mobilization of Bias Today: "Mi Vida Loca" & the "Myth 


of Progress" 


"60 Minutes" broadcast depicting Chicano community in 
Riverside as “lawless" ---- special firearms training of police 
in 1978, showing footage of disturbance in Casa Blanca 1975 
(assuming relationship), cut to Spanish Harlem in New York 


(national phenomenon) 
Suzanne Murphy "A Year with Gangs of East Los Angeles” 
+MS+ magazine (1978)---> it’s part of the culture “todo se 


paga" (all is avenged) 


Calvin Trillin "Todo Se Paga" +New Yorker+ magazine 
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(1979); Family feud between two families in Riverside. 


John Hammarley "Inside the Mexican Mafia" +New West 


Magazinet+ (1977), “blood in, blood out. " 


Opposite picture---> getting alone well: 


Kirsch, "The Decade of the Chicano" +New West+ (1978); 
"It’s Your Turn in the Sun" +Time+ cover story (1978) --- blur 
Picture, fodder for those that believe that minorities are 


already geetting preferential trreatment. 


2.3.4 Conclusion 


Negative portrays violence as a integral of Chicano 


culture - optomistics blurr the underlying problems of being 


internally colonized. 


2.4 CHAPTER 5: EDUCATION: PROBLEMS, ISSUES, AND ALTERNATIVES 
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LA FAMILIA GUIDELINES/Mid-term exam: 


Essay 


] Reassessment of Chicano family. 


2 Social science myth of C 


hicano family 


3 Reassessment of machismo 


4 The Sleepy Lagoon Case 


{ 


S US Commisssion on Civil Rights (Education) , 1974 


& Towards three models of Chicano education 


7 Assessment of economic 


contributions of undocumented workers 


8 Aspects of conflict relationship between Javier and Davidson. 


MATCH 

1 exegarny 
carnalisme 
dialogic education 
Paulo Freire — 
familism 
ethnicity’ 
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The feet of the humblest 
may walk in the fields 

Where the feet of holiest 
have trod. 

This, this is the marvel to 
mortals revealed, 

When the silvery trumpets 
of Christmas have pealed, 

that humankind are the 
Children of God 

— Phillip Brooks 
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THREE ROUTES TO PERMANENT RESIDENCE cee 
nats Ang 
Litase 312187 

Registry : a 

Applicants must show that they: a ye 

® Have resided in the United States since before Jan. 1, 1972. on f 

® Are of good moral character and are not ineligible for citizenship. final 

Ting. , alon, 

Applications ara now being accepted. Interviews are scheduled about dren 
three months after application, and permanent residence may be granted Ri 
to qualified applicants at the end of the interview. prog 

Confidentiality: myst 

if the application is denied and the alien does not qualify for the main. have 
amnesty program, deportation proceedings may be initiated by the INS to lt 
against the applicant. com! 

Main Legalization Program ir 

Applicants must show that they: i 

® Have resided in the United States since before Jan. 1, 1982, and exp 
have been in continuous unlawful status since that date. done 

@ Have maintained ‘continuous physical presence’”’ in the United A 
States since Nov. 6, 1986, with the exception of INS-approved “brief, ; 
casual and innocent absences.”’ Rt 

@ Meet general requirements for admissibility as immigrants, with worl 
some exceptions. has 

™ Have not been convicted of any felony or three or more was 
misdemeanors. Mari 

@. When applying for adjustment from temporary to permanent status, all t 
applicants must demonstrate a minimal understanding of English and the then 
history and government of the United States or show that they are AS 
enrolled in a course of study. Hine 

. Timing: didn . 

Applications for temporary residence will be accepted beginning May 5. N. 

Applications for permanent residence may be made 18 months after tece 
gaining temporary status. late 

Confidentiality: who 

The INS may not use information contained in applications to deport mor 
unsuccessful applicants unless they have committed fraud in the th 
application. hoe 

Farm Workers “I 

Applicants must show that they: he ba 

& Have worked in seasonal agriculture at least 90 days during the year I mij 

ending May 1, 1986. Cc 

@ Meet general requirements for edraiasibility as immigrants, with nam 
some exceptions. to t 

Timing: pare 

Applications for temporary residence will be accepted beginning June phe 

F can 

Applicants fail into two categories: h 

t@ Those who worked 90 days during the years ending May 1, 1984, Gerr 
1985 and 1986, and stayed in the United States for six months during 23-y 
each year may receive permanent status one year after the end of the don’ 
18-month application period. A maximum of 350,000 workers may be whet 
legalized. 

@ Those who do not meet this requirement mist wait two years after Te 
the end of the 18-month application period to become permanent Se 
residents. There is no numerical fimit. Briti 

Confidentiality: She 

The INS may not use information contained in applications to deport her 
unsuccessful applicants unless they have committed fraud in the and: 
application. rode 

Sources: Immigration Reform end Control Act of 1986; Title 8 U.S. Code 1259; INS statements. in \ 
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REGISTRY: Hope for Longtime Illeg 


The Actual Report 


Well, folks, there's no need to worry. 
Racism is alive and well in Orange 
County. Problems in your area? Blame it 
on illegal aliens. 

Here are some of the problems illegal 
aliens “enuse™ in Costa Moen, ns seon 
through the eves of the dissenting _ 
members of the Day Workers ‘Task Force, 

Credit poes here to Patrick Dolan, the 
principle author of the report. 

Remember, this report has been 
circulated to the city council. Let's hope 
they take it with a grain of-salt. It saddens 
us to see members of n city-appointed 
panel mnking such ludicrous, bigatted 
accusations. 

This is scary stuff—and it's not Archie 
Bunker. These are real peopte whose 
voices are getting heard and it's 
happening in your neighborhood. This is 
reactionism at its worst. 

We hope vou will let the Costa Mesa 
City Council know your feclings on this 
unofficial report by writing or calling your 
council members at 77 Fair Dr. osta 
"Mesa, 794-8285, 

Here'a some choice bits of the actual 
report, verbatim: 


NEGATIVE IM PACTS 

crime: , 

Costa Mesn statistics 
— Heroin and prostitution where there 
was never a problem before until the 
introduction by illegal aliens. 
— The basic character of illegal aliens has 
changed drastically over the past ten 
years. In the past it was the rural innocent 
lonking for a better life and who tried to 
maintain a low profile. A large portion of 
today's illegal aliens are urban hardcore, 
street criminals and toughs. 
Schools: 
— [egal aliens in our schools are 
handicapped (sic)— educationally, 
culturally, motivationally! 


~~ Ask vourself... How can we prepare 
our children for the 21a century when 
our schools are being dragged down to 
the Third World toh Century level?72? 
Keonomic Factors: 

PROPERTY VALUES: 

- Wegal aliens conse blighted 
neighborhoods. drive dawn Pomenns, 
Center, Shalinnr, Victorian, ete. ete. ete, 
dunk cars, packing on (he law, 
overcrowding, trash/mess all around the 
house, people loitering all day/night, 
destroving the property/appenrance, lots 
of uncontrofled children rinning wild, 
laundry hanging evervwhere, ete. 

WE DONT NERD CUHE MU 
— This Country became the greatest, 
most powerfyl, most advanced 
economically, with the highest standard of 
living, ete. for two hondred vears. All 
without the hoards of illegal aliens of 
recent vears. 
-- Tf evervone of them was sent back to 
their homeland we would survive quite 
nicely, 
Demeopgaunphies 
Coatn Mesa 

The consenaus opinion of nia in the 
Citv is that we are flat out being invaded, 
FACTS FOR PERSPECTIVE 
COSTA MESA IS PART OF TT 
-- Inthe San Diego sector alone they 
have apprehended aliens from [66 
different countries thia vear, Phe whole 
damn world is coming! Ack voureelf can 
we continue ta be the lifehoat for the world 
and is there gem ter be reen for use?e 
Disenge and Hentth Unrent 
—- HMlegal ations cory many disenses that 
had heen virtually eliminated in this 
country. They are new on the rise dire 
solely to the illegal aliens bringing them 
in. 
— ‘Typhoid, AIDS, herpes, veneral (sic) 
disease, and many others are 
characteristic of Hlepal nliens. Who heard 


“OF AIDS until the Hnitians came? £7 
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1 Course Outline 
CHIC 305 CHICANO FAMILY 
AA Ortega 773-3814 TTh 11:00-12:00 EC 444 


ie Catalog Description. The Chicano family development as 
a American social institution. Historical and cross-cultural 
perspectives. The socio- and psychodynamics of the Chicano 
family. 


Expanded Description. A focus on the Chicano family 
organization and its bearing upon population growth and 
industrialization. Attention is drawn to the extended family 
and the nuclear family, hteir linkages to indigenous family 
structures. Family typology, roles, cultural ideals from the 
perspective of sociocultural psychology. Data to emphasize 
variations: migration, urbanization, rural and colonial life 
patterns. 


Tt, Required Texts: 


Alfredo Mirande. +The Chicano Experiencet+. (now) 


Richard Griswold del Castillo. +La Familiat. (April 
30) 


John Davidson. +The Long Road North+t. (April 2) 


1.1 Recommended Reading 
Til. Recommended Reading: 
M. Rokeach. +The Nature of Human Valuest. 
N. Murillos. “The Mexican American Family" in 
+Chicanos: Social and Psychological Perspectives+, edited by N. 


Haug and N.N. Wagner. 


Marvin Sussman. "The Isolated Nuclear Family, Fact or 
Fiction?" in +Social Problems+, VI, Spring 1959, pp. 333-340. 


Richard Thruston. "Urbanization and Sociochultural 
Change in a Mexican American Enclave" in +Disserationst+, 
University of Southern California, 1957. 


Arthur Rubel. "Social Function and Life of Urban 


Mexican American," in +Dissertations+, University of North 
Carolina, 1963. 
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Margaret Clark. +Health in the Mexican American 
Culture+. University of California, Berkeley, 1959. 


William Madsen. +Mexican Americans of South Texast. 
M. Francesca. "Variations of Selected Cultural Patterns 
Among Three Generations of Mexicans in San Antonio, Texas" in 


+American Catholic Sociological Reviewt, XIX, March, 1958. 


Leo Grebler, J. Moore, R. Guzman. +The Mexican 
American Peoplet. 


Nancie Gonzalez. +The Spanish Americans of New Mexico: 
A Distinctivee Heritaget. 


Octavio Romano. "Donship in a Mexican American 
Community in Texas" in +American Anthropologist+, X, 1962. 


+The Forgotten Family+. National Education Media, Inc. 
F. Penalosa. "Mexican Family Roles" in +Journal of 
Marriage and the Family+, 30 (Fall): 13-27. 
IV. COURSE OBJECTIVES: 
A. To focus on historical antecedents of the family. 
B. To analyse the value of Chicano familism. 
C. To focus on the Chicano family structures. 


D. To highlight the sociocultural psychology of 
Chicano family members. 


E. To underscore family resources in context of social 
values. 


V. ASSIGNMENTS: 
A. Discussion on assigned reading. 


B. Mid-Term Examination and Final Examination... 35% & 
30% 


C. One research paper. 8 typed pages. Format: 
1. Aspect of Chicano family life. 


2. Value of topic 
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D. 
E. 


1.2 Outline 


3. Substantive factors 30% 
4. Summary and conclusions 


5. Bibliographic sources 


Lecture, films, speakers. 


Participation. (5%) 


Page 4 


OUTLINE: 
I. FAMILY ORIGINS 

A. Stages of life patterns. 

B. Systems of consanguinity. 

C. Socioeconomic contexts of European and American 

civilizations. 
If. CHICANO SOCIOHISTORICAL LIFE PATTERNS. 

A History and culture of the Chicano. 

B Geographic mobility. 

C. Social mobility. 

D Colonial and barrio settings. 

E The family and socioeconomic conditions. 
IIl. MODERN CHICANO FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS. 

A. Familism. 

B. Extended family households. 

C. Kin and godparent relationships. 

D. Friendship networks. 

E. Spatial characteristics in living arrangements 
IV. NUCLEAR FAMILY. 

A. Marital stability. 
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B Inter-ethnic marriage. 

Cc Family structure and patriarchy rubric. 

D. Make roles. 

E Family size: birth-death, planning, abortion. 
Vv. DYNAMIC FEMINISM. 

A. Historical role of women. 

B. Matrescence. 


C. Gender roles: feminitiy, dualism, feminists, 
separation. 


D. Social networks and survival. 
VI. SOCIOCULTURAL PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHICANO. 
A. Biculturalism. 
1. Language typoology. 
2. Patterns of religious life. 
3. Curanderismo in health and illness. 


4. Coping strategies: health delivery, herbology, 
dietitics, spiritualism, ethnic medicine. 


B. Selective acculturation. 


1. Perceptions of mobility and ethnicity. 


2. Cognitive processes. 
3. Parental and ingroup-outgroup processes. 
4 Time estimations: survival, present—future 


expectations, affiliations, eqalitrariansin. 
C. Family and world view of youth. 

1. Respect. 

2. Dimensions of authority. 


3. Parental surrogates. 
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4. Gender roles and domesticity. 
5. Age and Aged values. 


6. Being vis-a-vis achievement. 


1.3 Selected Bibliography 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


R. Alvarez. “The Psycho-Historical and Sociceconomic 
Development of the Chicano Community in the United 
States," in +Social Seience Quarterly+, 53 (March): 
920-942. 

M. Zinn Baca. “Political Familism: Toward Sex Role Equality in 
Chicano Families," +Aztlant+, 6 (Spring): 13-26. 

F. Bean and J. Marcum. "Familism and Marital Satisfaction 
Among Mexican Americans: the Effects of Family Size, Wife’s 
Labor Force Participation and Conjugality, " +Journal of 
marriage and the Family+, 39 (November): 759-767. 

B.S. Bradshaw and F.D. Bean. “Intermarriage Between Persons of 
Spanish and Non-Spanish Surname: Changes from the 
Mid-Nineteenth to the Mid-Twentieth Century," in +Social 
science Quarterly+, 51 (September), 389-395. 

A. Dworkin. "Stereotypes and Self-Images Held by Native-Born 
and Foreign-Born Mexican Americans," in John Burma (ed.) 
+Mexican Amercians in the United States+. Holt, 1970. 
B. Farris and N. Glenn. "Fatalism and Familism Among Anglos 
and Mexican Americans in San Antonio," in +Sociology and 


Social Research+, 60 (Summer): 393-402. 

G. Hawkes and M. Taylor. "Power Structure in Mexican and 
Mexican American Farm Labor Families," in +Journal of 
Marriage and Family+, 37 (November): 807-811. 

J. Hernandez and L. Estrada. “Census Data and the Problem of 
Conceptually Defining the Mexican American Population, " 
+American Journal of Sociology+, 83 (May): 1491-1497. 

W. Madsen. +Mexican Americans of South Texas+. Holt, 1964. 


J. Marcum and F. Bean. "Minority Group Relations as a Factor 
in the Mobiliity of Fertility of the Mexican American," 
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+Social Forces+ 55 (September): 135-148. 

5.D. McLemore. +The Origins and the Subordinations of Mexican 
Americans in Texas+. Boston, 1973. 

Alfredo Mirande and Evangelina Enriquez. +La Chicana, the 
Mexican American Woman+. University of Chicago, 1979. 
E. Murguia. +Assimilation, Colonialism and the mexican 
American People+. University of Texas Press, 1975. 


1.4 Selected Bibliography, part 2 


G. Sabagh. "Fertility Planning Status of Chicano Couples in 
Los Angeles," +American Journal of Public Health+, 70 
(January): 56-61. 


R. Schoen. “Ethnic Endogamy Among Mexican American Grooms: A 
Reanalysis of Generational and Occupational Effects, " 
+American Journal of Sociology+t. 


J. Sena Rivera. "Extended Kinship in the United States: 
Competing Models and the Case of La Familia Chicana," 
+Journal of Marriage and the Family+, 41 (February): 12-129. 


H. Ulibarri. "Social and Attitudinal Characteristics of 
Spanish-Speaking Migrants and Ex-Migrant Workers in the 
Southwest,” in J. Burma, (ed.) +Mexican Americans in the 
United States+. Cambridge, 1970. 
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2 February 12: 
2/12 CHIC305 

1) Paper 

2) Outline 

3) Ethnicity 

4) Chapters 1 & 7 
5) Etic & Emic 


2.1 Paper 
(1) Research Paper. Goal: research analysis/source 
familiarity 


(2) Basis for final grade evaluation: 


is One research paper. 8 typed pages (30% of course grade 
is the paper) Content: 


A. Aspect of Chicano family: Chicano family - has to 
contrast with own family. 


B. Value of topic; why did you chose your topic. 
Hither professional quote or your own opinion. 


C. Substantive factors; 3 sources beyond class text 
books, 8 pp (includes bibliography) minimum for an 
"A", list reasons or highlights of the topic. 


D. Summary and conclusions; what did you learn? 


E. Bibliographic sources 


2. Topic due - February 26 


Check bibliography when choosing. Have specific title 
written out. Care on being too narrow or too broad. 


a Paper should encompass the following: 


A. Clear statement of goal; first paragraph statee 
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foal! 

B. Stated method of research; "In my focus of __ I 
used _.._", state method of research where I got 
this and that - pulling together sourcees with self - 
interviews permitted as sources. 

C. Stated value of topic (from source or if opinion, 


so state). 


D. Include substantive factors. If important general 

statements are made, footnote. Quotations should be 

footnoted; footnote statements-—--"encourage 
quotations" forceful---interacting with the authors. 

E. Summary and conclusions. Be specific. If there 
are limits/limitations, so state. 

F. Include bibliography/sources of information 

G. Paper’s format is optional but should be 

consistent. 


H. Language and grammar will be evaluated; How you’re 
putting your thoughts together grammar = and 


languagee - reflects seriousness of one’s research. 

I. Should strive to include empirical evidence 
{support of data) and/or support of professional 
writings. General statements are at times your 


opinion, asa such, so state. 


4. PAPER DUE: MAY 7 (3rd to the last class) 


2.2 Ethnicity 
(3) Ethnicity 
Example: Cerritos Air disaster - thoughts 


Xochitquetzatzin Cronkite (first name is Aztec for beautiful 
flower-Xochit) 


Yaquitoopitah (Indian)---looking for the body of a daughter. 


1. Ethnos -- connotation of differentness gk - 
different nation (people, nation, foreigner. 


2. Culture (lifestyle/values) A. Tradition 
(lifestyle) 
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Institutions 
Religion 
Language 
Food 


Za @B | BW 


Arts 
G. Music 
H. History 


I. Customs (dress) 


J. Ideology (thought that is central to the American 
mind- what does it mean to be an American 
3. Minorities (to some Minority equals Ethnicity and 


visa-versa) 


A) subculture - hanging onto a different culture than 
the "main" culture (defined in section 2 - above) 


B) economically disadvantaged (Econ D) 


4. Race (race consciousness - different physical 
characteristics) Black 

Asian 

Mideastern 

Causcasian 
5. Shared Values (= culture!) 


2.3 Chapter 1 
CHAPTER 1 & 7 -------------- 

Joan Moore. +The Mexican-American Peoplet. 

Failure to understand that this population to a 
population of conquest - not here by choice = internal colony - 


different immagrating society vs. society encroached upon. 


US - 1608 England’s first permanent colony 
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Page 11- 1598 Spanish Sante Fe colony 


- 1848 United States annex the Southwestern area 
(Calif, Texas, Arizona, New Mexico) over 80,000 
people affected. 


Ee., Hispanic community pre-dates the American/English 
expansion and annexation; those affected (the conquered 
culture) ask themselves "What does hisory mean?" "Should we 
forget about our past?" Becomes an internal colony; bicultural 
- now influenced by Jamestown, now influenced by Santa Fe. 


2.4 Etic & Emic (Excursis) 
Etic & Emic (Excursis) ---------------------- 


"Etic" (anthropological categories) is an outsider 
describing (not having lived the experience); influencing one’s 
own writing on the subject - writing as an outsider too limited 
in approach. 


“Emic" refers to one with the lived experience; writing 
from an internal experience - plays a role on how you describe 
reality. 


Etic - eg., - no appreciaton for the lived experience 
of the people. 


2.5 Chapter 1 (continued) 
Chapter 1 (continued) ----~----------------- 


There is a connection between the original colonists 
and immagrants to this country: Conquest is internal colony a) 
original decendents, b) immagrants. 


Versus - Scientism = objective/value free but the 
actual reality is: 


Using the value system that they’ve been trained in, 
i.e., Middle class WASP; everyone that comees to America is 
going to MELT - Americanization; bicultural? warping the 
Jamestown Reality; fit into the Ideology; If you’re going to 
use the same values to judge everyone - it helps if everyone is 
of the same economic valuees - eg., poor family —- measuring 
reality with a different yardsticks. 


WHY DO CHICANOS HOLD ON TO THEIR ETHNICITY? 


Bicultural reality = dilemma (always!) 
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Page 121) Proximity (Mexico is right next door) 


2) Immigrants (numbers) - they just keep coming - 
reinforcing the cultural lifestyle. 


3) Southweest was once Mexico - historical reality. 


4) La Raza - new brotherhood of identity - people - 
Columbus came to baptize - a vision to baptize 
Indians - a spiritual link; 98% of Latin America is 


Roman Catholic. 


5) the Media. 
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3 February 19: 
Opening: 
TIANGUIS = Indian for "Market", Vons in East LA; 


Spanish "Chola" = Aztec "Nopal" (cactus); Food is a 
methood of reflected culture. 


ETIC/EMIC -- labels applicaation "Spanish" when it’s 
actually Indian. Labels and economic lag - stereotypes. 
“Latin”, "Hispanic" lumping together all of the Spanish 
peoples: 


EMIC: Spanish (Califonios), Hispanic [Latino] 


ETIC: Latin American, Mexican, Mexican-American, Cholos 
(upstart person, Pachuco). 


Chicano - oral tradition - EMIC word comes from the 
people themselves. 


Question value system? Why are we a people? (1) 
CHICCANOTL ---> Indian - protecter of the people -- or -- (2) 
MEXICANO - Indian tribe (shortened to Chicano) Isomorphic - 


various means merging in one. 


Concern for Historical Identity - Why are the barrious 
there? Frame of reference - not just a race - 


PARADIGM - STRUCTURAL MODEL - eg., all immagrants ---> 


“melting pot" ---> become Americans (e.i., shed ethnicity). 
Mirande, says "melting pot" isn’t true, it’s a myth. NEW 
PARADIGM ---> cultural pluralism - retain ethnicity; 


Ethnicity forces you to make a choice. 
3.1 Chapter 7: Family 
Cornerstone —- What is the Chicano Family? 


Not isomorphic - various lifestyles within different 


Chicano Families, e@., Calif. different from Texans; no one 
modelfor the Chicano Family. What effects various Chicano 
families lifestyles? Environment - rural, urban, rurban (rural 
within an urban setting); class - upper, middle, lower; 


immigration; education; sex roles. 


Factor of Chicano Family: Male Dominant; provider - 


rigid, cold or warm, nurturing --> positive image of old 
scientism; historically family very land oriented; using Primo 
Geeniture = first born male inherits bot responsility and 


wealth of the family (lifestyle of survival; blue conllar work) 
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-~-- vs. "machismo" physical/economic dominance & the industrial 


revolution ---> eg., Pathological picture “somethings wrong". 
FAMILISM ~--- SALIENT CONCEPT, the group effort over 

the individual. (1) Economic security, (2) intimate 

friendships - Compandrazgo - Compadre, (3) Extended Kin, (4) 


Role of the Mother as Parenter. 


QUOTE p. 149 --- old paradigm doesn’t take into account 
the economics of survival. 


ASSIGNMENT: read chapter 8 "Machismo" & chapter 4 "Gang 
Mindedness" 
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4 February 26: 

(1) Titles 

(2) Hetereogeneity 
(3) chapters 8 and 4 


(4) Existentialism 


(1) TITLES = stereotypes 


(2) HETEREOGENEITY - Chicano community is many images 


(continuum) syncretic (blending ) 


Indian t Black 


Irish i 
Meztizo }; 
French | 


Asian i 


Spanish | (European ) 


At the time of the Europeans arrived 15 to 25 million 
Indians in Mexico (only 2 million from Great Lakes to the Rio 
Grande); many didn’t survive: diseases - small pox, 
diptheriah, measles, mumps. 


Synecretic example - statues in Mexican Churches - 
combination of Indian santuary and European saints. 


Stereotype = Chicano = Indians (or all European or 1/2 
Indian and 1/2 European). Bartoluma Delas Casa - the laws of 
Burgos - Indians carry on a responsibility of being 
Christianized and the Europeans are responsible to being free. 
year 1541, Mass body of Liberties ~---> Indians are essentially 
slaves (same year 1541). 


On continuum chart: Blacks exposed to slave trade 


because Indians gained freedom; Asiain enterprizing; Irish - 
poor country --- religious’ reasons; England, religious 
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reasons. 


Brand : speaks Spanish; Indian background; culture ---> 
actually a very complex picture. 


4.1 Chapter 8: Machismo 


POSITIVE: efforts/ struggle = identity sense of 
honor/pride. 

Children of Spanish/Indian ---> rejected by Parent 
cultures - anger - "Criollo" - differences of intesity ---> 
Xenophobia - the more foriegn from the Dominent culture = the 
more prejudice, eg., Internment of the Japanese population. 
WASP - Xenophobia; Colonialism - Chicanos = internal colony - 
not classic colonialism (eg., coming in replacing culture 


practices). 


Female side ot Machismo - womenhood = hembrismo--> 
struggle for Identity. Machismo---> demythologfizing - take 
away the myths - effort that is total family---> responsibility 
- FAMILISM! 


4.2 Chapter 4: El Bandido 


Circumstances ---> social/economic --- education and 
acceptance - pressure- employment -- challenge; stereotype 
atitude may result in arrest. Question authorrity: challenge 
because of lack of acceptance. 


Charles Abraham "Education of the Vato Loco." Meriotocratic 
system = values - i can’t judge one culture one way and another 
culture another way---one culture is thought to not matter ---- 
when culture loses it’s self-identity - needs role model - gets 
lost. 


Armando Morales - lautrogenic “Ando Sangrando" 
(Healer/doctor sometimes causes more troubles; problem is 
individual healer)--- must be sensative to the experience of 
the students —- little understanding of where the people are 
coming from. Sleepy Hallow case - reenforces stereotype of 
what a Mexican is---> weren’t allowed to shave/cleanup--> Zoot 
Suit riots; dual system. 


ASSIGNMENT: read chapter 5 (Education) 
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5 March 5: 
Why is the Chicano population so young? 
(1) Births and (2) Immagration 
97 births per 1,000 (bpt) = Hispanic 
67 bpt = Anglo 
87 bpt = black 
41% of hispanic population = poor 
religion predominant concern with the list and 2nd _ child, 
economics is with the 3rd; Middle class ---> career oriented; 


family planning = middle class goals not lower class goals; 
access to medical knowledge (what works). 


Incomes: 

Anglo ave. 23, 000 

Hispanic ave. 16, 000 

{Cuban ave. 18, 000} 

{Chicano ave. 14, 000} 

Black ave. 13, 000 

Ke.: Italian family in Boston, from Ist to 2nd generation 


moved out of poverty; But the Chicano family in Los Angeles 
from the 1st through the 3rd still in a poverty cycle, why? 
Ethnicity Factor; assimilation to dominant culture; longer 
exclusion to dominant culture ----> younger population which is 
deficient educationally. Missing---> motivated toward making a 
better. life. 


5.1 Chapter 5: Education 

Not recommeending Bicultural/lingual ed. why? because 
it will trivialize the experience to being just another Cinco 
de Mayo party ---superficial/tokenism! 

Meriteocratic system = universal achievement - 
soemthing is wrong with the groups ethnicity (eg., Chicano) in 
comparison with the values of the dominent society (Anglo) 
possible conflict with Chicano values. 


Recommending "Dialogue" education---> teaching within 
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the experience of the students---opening up the identity---more 
options for the ideal vs. meritocratic ---one value system. 


ASSIGNMENT: read chapter 6: Influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 
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6 March 12: 


6.1 Chapter 5: Education, part 2 


How the Mexican might see "Reality": 


(1) 1921 - 1987 the PRI - & the Bribe (45% unemployment 
---> Mordida Reality) 


(2) 35% functional illiterate - Service systems = 
talking . 
(3) fmaily - blue collar - communal familism ----> 
PERSONALISMO - 


Reliance on the personal spoken word, when you don’t 
talk it is a cause of anxiety. 


6.2 Chapter 6: The Church & the Chicano 
Liberation Theology - the total person 


the Virgin of Guadalupe (1) symbol of salvation/hope, 
(2) Chicano/Indian symbol, (3) political symbol. 


The difference between humans and animals: (p. 113) (1) 
use of tools, (2) use of symbolic language, (3) & religion. 
Indian language: Nahuatl 


ASSIGNMENT: Chapter 2: THE BARRIO (VATO) 
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7 March 19: 

7.1 Chapter 2: The Barrio 

ie The Barrio - Neighborhood - 
(1) town 
(2) Colony - colonia 


(3) Neighborhood - blue collar wkg class - that survive 
from paycheck to paycheck. 


(4) Barrion within other barrios - the street. 


Els What brought them into being? 

"BARRIOIZATION" 1848 . . . dual system. "What do we do 
with the lands won in the Spanish American War?" Economic 
Exclusion - displacement of the original community; prior to 


1848 Agricultural economy: 


(1) Packing industry: meat - esp. after invention of the 
refrid. car--> "affordable housing” 


(2) Railroad - need for workers--> affordable housing 
(3) gov’t reclamation - water works, etc = 2nd agricultural 
booms ---> affordable housing. 


pecking order - use of one immagrant group and then use 
of the other ethnic group, i.e., pool of cheap labor: 


Asian - 1891 - Chinese Exclusion Act 
Japanese - 1907 - Gentleman’s Agreement 
Filipino - 1917 - Repatriate them (return to Philipeans 
without return) 
Mexico - 1924 - Quota Act (all immagrants have quota 
except Mexicans) 

Amer/Jap Industries in Mexico - MAQU ILADORAS - 
“factories with a hinge" - right now 300,000 Mexicans employed 


@ $1.00 an hour without goods bein€@ taxed from import into USA. 
Bad in the long run, creates paycheck to paycheck class! 


Homeboy=Pachuco=Vato=vato Loco; new identity; create an 
anti-authoritarian attitude (only 7% of the youth into the 
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violence) 
Ill. Housing: 
(1) 50 - 60 years old 
(2) Small spaced - crowded 
(3) streetwise - turf 
(4) peers - turf 


Institutions somethime not self determined by the 
people within the Barrio. 


Everyone looks at reality differently; when experience 
doesn’t come together = conflict. 


7.2 Mexican-American War 
1846 - 1848: 


1836 - The Alamo - symbol of victory/bravery syndrome - 
fighting for Mexican republicanism. 


1846 - Empressarios - Anglos (Americans) stettlers 
Given land in Texas (north) --- population climbing 4 to l 

1848 - 80,000 left in American territory - 80% lost 
their land. 


(1) Land Act of 1851 - prove that you own the land 
(2) Land = lawyers - legal fees 
(3) Squatting - homesteading 


(4) Major - Switch from pastoral industry to 
agricultural - flood of 1861 (followed by 3 years of draught) 


Above laws violated the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
---> Article A: Mexican landowners rights "secured" should have 
never been a Land Act. 


Wage Scale ---> internal colony; Professionalism: 


there were more professionals of the Mexican population in 1900 
than in 1930. 
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7.3 Maslow: Bahavior Modification 


Abe Maslow —- 1954 M & P - Behavior Modification 


(1) Physical —- food/clothing/shelter 

(2) Safety - danger 

(3} Special Affiliation - belonging 

(4) Self-Esteem - recognizing achievement 

(5) Self-Actualization - create/contribute 

C(6) Cultural Awareness - not Maslow but Ortega] 


7.4 Circumstances of Mexico 
PERSONALISMO 


Patriotism “love of country" - love of the Fatherland 
(literally); mixed patriotism with the Mexican - 


(1) veterans - come back to 2nd class status 


(2) frontlines soldier - the minorities 63% = 
minorities in the armed forces 


(3) patriotism/dual; why? Revolution 1910-1920 
Indian symbol of Mexican struggle for economic security. Have 
nots - Pancho Villa, 9% of the population has 93% of the 
country’s wealth. Who are the Haves? Foriegn Companies: 95% 
of the oil and 85% of the railroad were foriegn held PLUS a 30 
year Presidency that re-wrote the constitution ----> 
REVOLUTION ! 
Mexican holidays: Jan 1 = New years 
Feb 5 = Constitutions day 
Mar 21 = Nationalization of Oil & Benito Juarez bd 
May 1 = Working Man’s day 
Sept 16 - Mexican Independence (Spain) 


Nov 20 - Day of Revolution 
Dec 25 - Xmas 
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Dec 1 - every 6 years President inauguration 
May 5 - Independence from France 
Nov i - all saints day 


Nov 2 - all souls day 
Dec 12 - Our Lady of Guadalupe 


7.5 Exam Essay Questions: 


1. Reassessment of the Chicano Family: 
1) Familism 
2) Mutual aid 
3) Sex-age 
4) male dominence 
ae soc. 
1) Isomorphic - Machismo as authoritarianism 
2) 
3) Women as an analogy - demythologize 
4) Sleepy Lagoon case —- stereotypes and judicial 


system - media xenophobia. 


5) 1974 - five findings 
6) 3 models of Chicano education: trad, liberal, 
Chicano 
7) Assessment of economic contribution of 


Undocumented Workers; San Diego study —- tax - kind of jobs - 
origins of undocumented workers; 


“FAMILISM" individual needs subordinated to collective 
needs. 
ETHNICITY 


MANSON /BALDWIN 
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Page 24BEHAVIOR MODFICATION 
“PERSONALISMO" 


Virgin of Guadalupe - what is it a symbol of? 
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8 March 26: 
8.1 Chapter 3: Undocumented Worker 


“Tllegal Alien" ETIC or EMIC term? 


I.A. ---> basic human need? 
I.A. ~--> term vs. "Undocumented Worker" (NOTE: 50% not from 
Mexico). 


Ernesto Galarza +Merchants of Labor+ & +Barrio Boyt; 
Bracero program 1941-1962; not citizens-not protected by labor 
laws; employers take advantage of status. 
With new Immigration bill will the I.A. still come? 
YES!!! Mexico’s plight: (1) 45% unemployment 


(2) money $1.00=1,400 pesos (for 25 years $1.00 = 26 
pesos) 


(3) illiteracy rate 35%, therefore 
unskilled/semi-skilled workers (at best) 


(4) $130 billion debt - dependence between Mexico & the 
US 


(5) Asymmetry - resides next to a superpower 
8.2 Hansen Baldwin 

Hansen Baldwin +Strategies for Tomorrow+: 

(1) categorically imperitive 

(2) vital 

(3) very good interest in the US 

(4) good interest in the US 

Effect/role of countries to the US, eg., Mexico’s oil 
reserve - (1} 80% vital to the US, (2) 85% exported to the US 


(high proportion of raw materials), (3) political atmosphere - 
PRI in power since 1921. 
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8.3 Undocumented Worker: History/Legislation 


Hard Labor ---> how long? 
Anti-Restrictionists - eg., Agribusiness/Restaurant . 
Restrictionists - eg., trade unions 
1924 Quota Act --- number of immagrants limited except 


Mexico (booming economy), eg. the Bracero program (1941) - 
WWII /Korea/Vietnam 


vs. Depression ---> Repatriation (1933) or Operation 
Wetback (1954) - Eisenhower (bust economy) 


1929 - Texas "Caucasian Act" suppose to protect rights 
of the Mexican-Americans - wages/property (eg., "see, we don’t 
have a discrimmination problem here”). 


NOTE: Mirande is partisan (vs. bias) eg., substance 
over emotion (though exhibiting emotion). 
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9 April 2: 
9.1 Intro: 
Tradition ---> one culture - 
Iatrogenic - Healer (socioeconomic) 
9.2 Davidson (p. 1-65) 
9.2.1 Anglo’s troubles 


(1) trust - suspicion (by Mexicans) - maybe "Migra" - 
responce ---> German immagrant from El Salvador. 
(2) Paco - Javier - Spanish as a political statement 


(state of Texas: Anglo north and Mexican south with the Alamo 
in the middle). 


(3) revelation of a world that was all round him that 
he (Davidson) had previously been unaware of---> ef., trocas 
systen. 


(4) Publisher was the only one that knew what he was 
doing ---- he became invisible, a shadow. 


(5) Coping skills (the environment - the heat, blisters 
etc. } 


(6) Separation 


(7) Acosted: bridge - why don’t you just walk across 


9.2.2 Central Figure: Javier 


Dad sends telegram from Nuevo Laredo; worried about 
mother. Family history - accident; special care "very ernest 
in life" sets a goal - carries it out (having a goal period). 
Relationship with Aunt & mother; Aunt as a sucess example ----> 
sewing and owning an apartment. Javier worked as a roofer and 
seent money back home expecting changes eg., clothing but 
instead money went to drinking. 


From San Francisco de Rincon, Jalisco (opposite end of 
Mexico - Puerta Vaiarta?) 


The journey back: (1) snakes, (2) river, (3) thristy 


(water, needs water, texas is a humid place), (4) scorpions, 
(5) prickly pear (cactus) --- wall of mesquite. 
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don’t take a chance. triangle of INS - the I.A. - and 


work. 

Javier’s dream is to own land, "If only I can have my 
own plot of land." Tied to Indian tradition & national 
history: 


(1) Agri = 40% of GNP - with not much farming land 
(2) Ley Lardo 1871 - Indian Communal 
(3) The Revolution: 


(A} Emiliano Zapata - "The land belongs to the people 
that work it." 


(B) Francisco Villa - army of 33,000 
(C) Alvaro Obrego - best strategist/general 
(D) Venustiano Carranza - 1914 - new constitution: 


1) education, secularize it - 1924-1926 Church 
declares war 


2) redistribution of the land; Indian re: with 
land; culbuli - kin; develope agricultural community --->» 
reverence for the land. 

9.3 Essay Question: 
Contrast John Davidson with Javier, esp. look: 
(1) immagration status 


(2) separation 


(3) crossover situation (Rio Grande). 
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10 Text Notes: Alfredo Mirande, +The Chicano Experiencet. 
10.1 INTRODUCTION: 
10.1.1 CHAPTER 1: TOWARD A CHICANO SOCIAL SCIENCE 
°60s --> reavaluate social sciences role in the 


continued subordination and exploitation of racial/ethnic 
groups---> need change of perspective (Black, female, chicano . 


Mex-Amer research extensive, coherent framework or 
perspective on Chicano sociolgy undeveloped. Early attempts = 
revisionism of the same paradigms (less pejorative). 

(1) point out flaws and limitation in trad frameworks, 


(2) demonstrate the need for a Chicano sociolgy that 
would question the more trad sociology of Mex-—Amer, 


(3) show how the ethic of scientism may help keep 
Chicanos and other minorities in a subordinate condition, 


(4) propose a new perspective. 
The Need for Chicano Sociology 


"The sociology of Mex-Amer" = old paradigms applied to 
Mex-—Amer. 


Review of trad soc-sci view of Mex-Amer: 
(1) controlled and manipulated by traditional culture, 


(2) docile, passive, present oriented, fatalistic, & 
lacking in achievement, 


(3) victimized by faulty socialization (in 
authoritarian family system, dominated by the cult of 
Machismo), 


(4) violent/anti-social/criminal behavior---> pathology 
approach. 

Recognition of the term "Chicano" vs. 
Mexican-American: "A cornerstone of the Chicano movement has 
been a very positive identification, culturally and 
biologically, with our indio/mestizo roots and overt rejection 
of our Spanish or European heritage." (p.3) --- resist the 


notion that we are somehow transplanted or imported Americans 
--- not recent immigrants but original colonizers (1598) - 
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relationship to military conquest of the US (per 1848 - treaty 
of Guadalupe-Hidalgo) --- internal (i.e., unrecognized) 
colonization. 


“Typically the cost of acceptance into mainstream 
societyand upward mobility for colonized people has bveen 
rejection of both their cultural heritage and ethnic identity: 
a choice, in other words, between subordination and cultural 
fenocide. 


"The concept of Chicanos as immigrants reflects the 
world view of the dominant group. Such a conception ignores 
the fact that the border was established and imposed by a 
conquering nation and that our ancestors are indigenous to this 
continent. It is a historical and political rather than 
cultural borde, and for many who cross it ’illegally’ the 
boundary is, and has always been, arbitrary and capricious." 
(p.5) 


Scientism & Chicano Sociology 


The falacy of objectivity ---> reflects the paradigm 
and values of the dominant society. belief in a 
universalism/omniscience--->applicable in every instance. 


ETIC rather than EMIC 
Whose Side Are We On? 
"If to have values is to be human and if it not 
possible to do research that is free of personal or political 
values, ’the question is not whether we should take sides, 


Since we inevitably will, but rather whose side we are on.’" 


Chicano social sciences isn’t an attempt at reversed 


racism --- rather is to propose a broader and more humanizing 
perspective that is sensitive to the needs and concerns of all 
groups. (Not simply Insider-Outsider arguements). --- getting 
EMIC!!! 


Toward A Chicano Theoretical Perspective 


"The harmonious incorporation of anomalous finding has 
been the exception rather than the rule in the development of 
science. New paradigms have not been readily accepted because 
their acceptance would mena re jection of older, more 
established, perspectives. Scientific revolutions entail the 
supplanting of older paradigms with newer incompatible ones. 
Not only are scientific revolutions discontinuous but paradigm 
shoice itself is inherently polemical and beyond the purview of 
science." (p. i1) 
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(1) theories/paradigms developed for volunteer European 
immigrants inappropraite for Chicanos (and other racial/ethnic 
froups whose initial entrance into Amer society resulted from 
force or conquest). 


(2) Chicano not volunteer immigrant group but 
internally colonized. 


(3) much in common with Anglo workers but subclass 
excluded from the primary labor market. 


(4) viewed as subordinate status -- changed only with 
rejection of heritage and language. 


(5) unlike Europeans blending in, Chicano retain 
viable/relatively independent culture. 


(6) Chicano culture not disorganized and pathological 
-- integrative force . 


(7) social science and dominant culture ----> therefore 
pathological approach to Chicano social studies. 


(8) scientism dichotomy working for objectivity, value 
neutrality, universalism at the same time as subordinating 
Chicano/other group values. 


(9) less pejorative views nonetheless "fit" Chicanos 
into trad models. 


(10) need to develop Chicano perspective on social 
science sensitive to nuances of Chicano culture but transcends 
limitations of prevailing theoretical perspective and links 
with other oppressed groups (a “new" universalism). 


(11) acceptance of Chicano sociolgy requires 
challenging existing paradigms and world views. 


(12) Chicano sociology will meet resistence from 
established views 


(13) "The choice between minority paradigms and. 
prevailing world views tends to be political and beyond the 
scope of science and logic. The choice appears ultimately to 
be political and/or moral." (p.13) 


(14) Subscription to prevailing view and eschew 3rd 
world views = perpetuation of the oppression of those views. 
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10.2 PART I: DISPLACEMENT OF THE CHICANO 
10.2.1 CHAPTER 2: CHICANO LABOR AND THE ECONOMY 


Chicano Labor during the 19th Century: From Rancheros’ to 
Colonial Labor Force 


(€1834]] Secularization Proclaimation - mismantling of 
the missions 


{C1834 - 1846]] land in the hands of a few wealthy 
rancheros Mission/presidio economy gives way to pastoral 
economy (4 strata): 
ist: rancheos, mission father & gov’t administrators 


2nd: mestizo small ranchers and farmers 


3rd: mestizo artisans, other skilled workers, laborers & 
seasonal matanza workers 


4th: ex-neophyte Indians (chief source of manual labor). 


CALIFORNIA EXAMPLES 
SANTA BARBARA: 


[C1850 -1860]] Mexican stronghold (even with Anglo 
influx); retained control of political scene, judicial system 
and education - common council minutes were recorded in Spanish 
until 1870. 


"By 1873 the ranchero class had lost its hold on the 
economy and was replaced by a rapidly growing professional and 
merchant class that was non-Mexican. Thus the infusion of 


capitalism and Anglo ascendancy went hand in hand. " became an 
American city. (18) ---> One result of the Americanization 
was the initiation of a process that has been termed 


BARRIOIZATION of the Mexican community. 

"They went from being an elite ranchero class to being 
a source of cheap and dependent labor within the working 
class." (18) 

LOS ANGELES: 

1850 61% of raza heads of household owned land valued 


in excess of $100.00, by 1860 it was 29% (less than half) 1880 
Chicano landowners were new arrivals rather than longtime 
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landowning families. 


(San Diego & San Salvador examples .. .) 


California Land Law (1851) by Senator William Gwinn 
(study by Leonard Pitt) ---> encouraged homesteaders, placed 
burden on titleholders to prove their title before 3 person 
Board of Land Commissioners --legal hassels, lawyers payment in 
land ---> by 1856 massive change in landownership (NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA). 


southern California, 1861 sagging cattle economy, 
rainstorm & floods, followed by three years of draught = loss 
of property for Chicano families. Anglo influx plus cultural 
differences = racial tension (race wars). Example: Lugos, sons 
of the owner of Rancho San Bernardino charged but later 
aquitted of the murder of 2 men - Anglo gang attempted lynching 
turns into a wipe out of the lynch gang by Cahuilla Indians 
that worked for the Lugos. 


TEXAS EXAMPLES 


Fear of annexation by France, England or US, the 
Mexican/Spanish gov’t offered land grants to settlers in 
exchange for loyalty, good moral character, allegence to 
Catholicism. 1821 - Moses Austin; 1823 his son --- 20. such 
"Empresario" grants given - Austin unlike most empresarios 
abided by the terms; attempt to enforce the provision = 1826 
Fredonia Revolt. 


1830 Anglo Texans outnumbered Mexicans 5-to-1; 

Fearing annexation by the US ---> 1829 Mexico abolished 
Slavery (later repealed), then 1830 prohibited importation of 
slaves and Anglo settlements. 

1835 Texas revolt, Santa Anna victory at Alamo & Goliad 
--> defeat at San Jacinto April 21, 1837 Treaty of Velasco (not 
recognized by Mexico) ---> later granted. 


1845 Texas annexed by US --- Mexico fears total 
annexation = Spanish American War. 


Racial tensions aided: 


(1) Anglos from "South" states transfer attitude from Blacks to 
Mexicans 
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(2) Mexican "Tejanos" chauvinism toward "Mexicanos" 


---> displacement between Texas independence and Spanish 
American war not just after - eg., Espiritu Santo grant, 
260,000 acres --> Brownsville ---> double standard - dual 
system of law; FRUSTRATION, Juan nepomuceno Cortina, alias, 
“Red Robber of the Rio Grande" July 13, 1859 - rebel against 
Anglo rule of Texas. 


Question about whether they’d retain the property ---> 
therefore they sold it at a rediculously low price (just to get 
something out of it); 1845 debate whether to confiscate prop of 
mexicans who helped Mexico vs. Texas: 


1835 Nueces = all Mexicans 

1850’s = all but 1 Anglos 

1880 = all Anglos 

1928 = 29 Mexican farmers - all recentr upward from 


laborers to farmers 


Chicano Labor during the 20th Century: The Emergence of a 
Chicano Proletariat 


Population shift from majority to numerical minority 
-~-> loss of political, social, economic power = displacement = 
Barrioization. 

development and expansion of economy of the Southwest: 
decrease in ranching and increase of the big three: 
agriculture, the railroad & mining ---- capitalistic endeavors 
(not sufficiency oriented) 
(1) labor repression 
(2) dual wage system 
(3) occupational stratification 
(4) reserve labor force 


(5) Chicanos as buffers 


Bruner’s 3 characterization fo internally colonized 
people: 


(1) group entry - lack of fredom of movement 
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(2) dual system - un-free labor of non-eruopean people of color 


(3) systematic destruction of the culture and social 


organization of internally colonized groups. eg., pastoral to 
proletariate: 

San Diego 1860 1880 

farmers/ranchers 30. 5% less than 2% 

skilled labor 39.1% 4.8% 

unskilled labor 15.9% 80.9% 


Contemporary Chicano Labor: An Assessment of Progress since the 
Great Depression 


Mario Barrea 4 general economic sectors Swouthwest 19th 
century: 
PERIPHERAL: precapitalitic economic order - outside mainstream 


(San Salvador) 
COLONIZED: absorbed into capitalistic order —- at lowest level 
MARGINAL: those displaced by new order and not yet utilized 


INTEGRATED: Chicanos occupying an equal or nonsubordinate 
position within the order (least theoretically possible). 


economic lag, younger median age, educational 
attainment, occupational distribution 


movement out of the skilled and semi-skilled categories 


Conclusion 


Overview of movement from a colonizing people to being 
a colonized people. 3 stages: pre-1848 defeat of feudal 
Mexican economic system, 1848-1880 political/ judicial 
elimination/displacement of Mexican influence/power, post—-1880 
Mexican incorporation into economic system as source of cheap 
labor. 


10.2.2 CHAPTER 3: THE US-MEX BORDER: A CHICANO PERSPECTIVE ON 
IMMIGRATION & UW 
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Patterns of Migration: From "Natives" to "Wetbacks” 


Migration = expansion/contraction fo American 
capitalism 


1850-1880 - no movement (inhospitable nation) 


1880-1910 -—- migration increase slowly/steadily 


1910-1930 - great wave (12.5%) - 
industialization/Agribusiness - Chinese Exclusion Act (1882) - 
Gentleman’s Agreement (1907) - Immigration Act (1917) ----- > 


need for cheap labor, Economic/Political turmoil in Mexico 
1917 - "Good Neighbor" policy 


1921 -1923 - depression - Mexican labor superfluous, than with 
recover (1923) welcomed. 


1925 - creation of the Border Patrol 

1928 - VISA denials: (1} illiteracy, (2) rigid interp of Liable 
to Become a Public Charge (LPC) provision of Imm Act 1917, (3) 
provision forbidding "contract labor" 

1929 - felony to enter US illegally 

1942 -1964 - Bracero program 

Juan Gomez—-Quinones: Mexican’s "welcomed" during econ increase: 
1848-1910, 1910-1929, 1930-1940, 1941-1965, 1965-to the 


present; harsh persecution with economic depressions: 
1920-1921, 1932-1933, 153-1954, 1974-1980. 


Charges Against Undocumented Workers 
Charges against undoc workers: 
(1) there are many millions of undoc mex aliens 
(2) UW take jobs away from citizens, particularly minorites. 
They are in direct competition with poor whites and members of 


minorities groups for jobs. 


(3) They are a burden on public, social, educational, and 
medical services, i.e., on the US wage earner and taxpayer. 


(4) They are responsible for increasing rates of crime; they 
are a threat to peaceful society and public morality. 
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(5) UW undermine existing wage rates and unionization efforts. 


(6) UW & families are "threat" to the ecological balance in the 
US 


(7) UW threaten the political & military security of the US 
SAN DIEGO STUDY (1977): 
59,705 UW - @ $2.10 an hour ($260,791,400 yearly) 


81% taxes deducted (tax contribution of $48,841,017 yearly, 19% 
of total wages) 


37% sent back to Mexico ($96,722,100) 


44% spent in the US ($115,228,283) actually 63% spent in US, 
counting taxes. 


UW work jobs: 

(1) most employers paid less than min wage 

(2) job categories were not appealing to the local resident 
(3) low wages, difficulty of some of the jobs, long hours. 


take in services $2, 000, 000 compared to contribution 
$48, 800, 000 


Bustamante: 


(1) 55% percent had been able to fiind a job prior to 
apprehension 


(2) 7.7% paid in cash (22.1% per North/Houstoun study) 

(3) of check group 74.4% tax deductions/ 66.7% social security 
(4) 0.9 ® children in public schools 

(5) 3.2% had received welfare 


(6) 7.8% had received free medical care in US 


UW influence of wages and Chicano employment 
opportunities ---> blaming the victim for the problem; 
Capitalism needs cheap labor, needs UW ---> thus locates near 
border, etc. --> displacement at the lowest levels. 
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Alternative Solutions 
INS ---> close the borders “completely" 


Johnson/Ogle 5 alternatives: 


#1: do nothing 

#2: severe penalties on employers 

#3: new treaty with Mexico - bracero program 
#4: Fortress America 

#5: open border/abolish immigration laws 


favor #3 as 3 pronged progran: 


1) Adjustment of status for those who have acquired a stake in 
our society, 


2) significant contract labor program declining on a preagreed 
time schedule, 


3) cooperative binational effort to regulate the movement of 
migrants in order to minimize the number of illegals entering 
US. 


Walter Fogel: increase yearly quotas of Mexican imn, 
penalize employers of UW, National ID --> Chicano civil rights 
impeded by atmosphere of suspicion. "Human rights" demands: 


(1) oppose repressive legislation 
(2) cease raids and deportations of UW 
(3) unconditional amniest for UW 


(4) full human and civil rights for the UW 


“Perhaps the most essential first step in resolving the 
problem, then, is recognition that it is a binational issue 
that cannot be extricated from the historical context of 
conflict between the US and Mexico. A final solution will not 
emerge unilaterally from within either nation but will come 
instead from a change in the economic relation between them. 
Since the source of the problem is Mexico’s economic dependence 
on the US, the solution is ultimately tied to Mexico’s quest 
for economic development and independence. Another critical 
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factor will be the involovement of Mexicans on both sides of 
the border in the _ struggle for self-determination and 
liberation." (p. 66) 


A Chicano Perspective on the Border 
Public policy guided by the following: 


(1) US-Mexico border is a political border that was 
arbitrarily and forcefully imposed on a natural geographic, 
cultural, linguistic ®& economic region. Many persons have 
crossed, are crossing, and will continue to cross this 
artificial demarcation. This mass movement is exacerbated by 
the economic dependency of Mexico on the US 


(2) The proximity of Mexico & its economic dependence on 
the US have provided cheap, elastic, and virtually 
inexhaustible supply of labor. 


(3) UW are not a threat to the economy or drain on social 
services but valuable asset. Contribute more than take out. 


(4) Rather than displacing domestic workers & increasing 
unemployment, typically assume jobs that domestic workers do 
not want because of their difficulty, long hours and low pay. 


(5) if domestic workers displaced, wages and working 
conditions fall below minimums 


(6) issue of displacement of domestic workers by UW would 
be moot if legislation were passed that insured a decent 
minimum wage and equal pay for all workers regardless of 
citizenship or immigrant status. 


(7) UW shold be granted equal protection of law and full 
human and civil rights. Provisions of the Treaty of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo should be honored, expecially those that 
Guarentee Chicanos the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens 
of the US per constitution. 


(8) Health care, social services, public ed shall be 
provided to all persons regardless of citizenship and imm 
status. 


(9) “guest worker" program rejected, creates dual-wage 
system, impedes unionization 


(10) organization and unionization of workers across 
national boundaries should be supported. 


(11) National ID opposed cost and difficult to administer 
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plus infringement of civil liberties. 


(12) unconditional amnest for all UW, ceasing of all 
surveillance by INS & border patrol 


(13) policy of control "illegal" immigration via increased 
militarization abandoned 


(14) border open and free, border patrol abolished 


(15) US & Mexico bination program ultimate aim to end 
Mexico’s economic and political dependence on US and 
exploitation fo Mexican workers on both sides. 


10.2.3 CHAPTER 4: THE EVOLUTION OF IMAGES OF CHICANO 
CRIMINALITY 


Introduction 


A basic thesis is that althought the T G-H officailly 
ended the war between Mexico and the US, it marked the 
beginnings of hostilities between Anglo-Americans & Chicanos. 


Status as an internal colony —- no _ protection or 
recognition 


The Evolution of the Bandido Image 


Aftermath of the Mexican-American war ---> displacement 
of Mexicans ---> legally, extra-legally removed from _ land, 
power, social status, civil rights, cultural observances ----> 
victims! portrayed as criminals against society. Inequities 
did cause some Chicanos to go outside the law to defend the 
rights and property that should have been legitimately their 
---> Joaquin Murieta, Tiburcio Vasquez, Gregorio Cortz. 


The Texas Rangers (los rinches) organized in the 
aftermath of the Texas independence (1836) but formally 
established Feb 1, 1845. 


Sleepy Lagoon case, Los Angeles August 2, 1942, Jose 
Diaz death --- hair/attire used as evidence of the crime. 


Zoot Suit riots, June 3, 1943 - Hearst mobilized public 
opinion emph. "“Pachuco Crime Wave" 


“Operation Wetback" 1953 875,000 Mexicans deported, 
1954 over 1 million. - supported by McCarran-Walter Act of 1952 
- anti-subversive 


Armando Morales’ +Ando Sangrando+ East LA riot 
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1970-1971; January 31, 1971 --- 35 persons shot (didn’t draw 
the attention of the Kent State incident) ---- confrontations 
January 1, August 29, September 16, 1970--- communal riots of 


the 1940’s (between racial groups) vs. commodity riots --- 
involve police action---keep Chicanos in their place. 


Hannigan case, summer 1976, near Douglas, AZ, George 
Hannigan and 2 sons forcefully detail, strip, stabbed, burned 
with hot pokers & dragged across the desert 3 UW’s. George 
Hannigan died before the trial was brought to court and the 2 
sons acquited 


Mobilization of Bias Today: "Mi Vida Loca" & the "Myth of 
Progress" 


"680 Minutes" broadcast depicting Chicano community in 
Riverside as "lawless" ---- special firearms training of police 
in 1978, showing footage of disturbance in Casa Blanca 1975 
(assuming relationship), cut to Spanish Harlem in New York 
(national phenomenon) 


suzanne Murphy "A Year with Gangs of East Los Angeles” 
+MS+ magazine (1978)---> it’s part of the culture "todo se 
paga" (all is avenged) 


Calvin Trillin "Todo Se Paga" +New Yorker+ magazine 
(1979); Family feud between two families in Riverside. 


John Hammarley “Inside the Mexican Mafia" +New West 
Magazinet (1977), “blood in, blood out." 


Opposite picture---> getting alone well: 


Kirsch, "The Decade of the Chicano" +New West+ (1978); 
"It’s Your Turn in the Sun" +Time+ cover story (1978) --- blur 
Picture, fodder for those that believe that minorities are 
already geetting preferential trreatment. 


Conclusion 
Negative portrays violence as a integral of Chicano 
culture - optomistics blurr the underlying problems of being 


internally colonized. 


10.2.4 CHAPTER 5: EDUCATION: PROBLEMS, ISSUES, AND 
ALTERNATIVES 
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11 April 30: 
Next Week: Papers! 

Guidelines to the final exam 
11.1 Destino - Destiny: 


“No es mido destino" - "It’s not in my destiny" 
reflects an attitude. 


(1) Semiotic 


- words symbols for an attitude (not just meaning) eg., 


"la Raza" ---> sharing of a commonhood of experience - 
brotherhood. 
(2) Symbol 

- languages symbolize something for us. eg., Spanish 
or French - attitude toward - language and economics of the 
people ---> negative toward Spanish vs. positive toward French. 
(3) Diglossia 


- switching from one language to another because of 
attitude eg., English is more socially acceptable. 
Baggage of Destino = 
(4) Profit 
- Material wealth not to be sought at the expense of 
humanism - beyond ones means - attention to where one puts 
emphasis of life. 


(5) Blessed are the Poor 


- though poor still has values 


(6) We do not live to work 
-~ we work to live ---> not live for material gain. 
(7) Work 


~ shouldn’t be divorced w/ ethic - something more than 
the bottom line and profit. 


(8) Depression 
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- The Great Depression - appreciated the experience of 
poverty - readjustment of values. 


DESTINO ---> religion and syncretic (Mexican- Spanish & Indian 
attitude). 
Capulli --> cooperation - sharing - the economy of agriculture 


(literally means, "kin"). 
11.2 La Familia - Chapter 1: Myth, History & Theory 


Familism: collective sharing 


(1) Capulli 
(2) Liempieza de Sangre - purity of blood 
- intermarriage - 


(A) "Moro" (North African Blacks) - upstart youngster 
~ Moors ---> Islam 1492; 


(B) Jewish population - Sephardic - convert to Roman 
Catholicism or leave the country. Religiously sound ---> 
creates a system of Castes - we want to know how far away from 
purity & religious orthodoxy----> racism based on color in 
Latin America; 


(C) Strong Economy ---> Art - image - color ---> 
accepted/wanted by 3rd world people ---- economyy of 
acceptability ----> Racism in Latin America; eg., F. 
Maximillian (French Emperor) wanted to elivate Mexico to higher 
level of civilization ---> French —- Austrian education - 1860- 
1910 then changed to Indian roots; Criollo ---> Spanish 
parents but born in North America (away from the Mother Land} 
no hope to govern ---- pre-1862. 


CHAPTER 1 ----> PURPOSE ---- 
(1) Poster (UCI prof) theory: 
1 - studying a people - emotional aspects, 


psychological framework of the day to day experience - whys of 
day to day. 


2 - relationships re: sex/age 


3 - structure - political/legal system geographiy and 
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econ of geo —- re: paradigm of lifestyle. 
{ more clearly: the psychological, the reality of everyday life 
and the interrelations between the family and society } 
(2) Laslett: 
If you’re going to study the family study relationship 


of reproduction and production - the effects of the economy and 
the family size. 


Numbers are relative - excepts: poor economy/ child ---> 
health, food, home <--- compensations. 
(3) Rural/Urban (modernization theory) 


study them where they are (urban) and whre they came 
from (rural), modernization theory - people change from rural 


to urban - people change ---> dynamics. eg@., Henry Ford —- and 
the city: pre-1900 3 million in the city and cars cost $600, 
after 1930 27 million in the city and cars cost $280 ---> 
factory - production ---> family changes what do we relate to? 


Culture and economy. 


Griswald - study 4 cities: Los Angeles, San Antonio, 
Tucson & San Francisco from 1848 to the present. What is the 
link between the past and the present? 


Patterns - gangs of 1940 and 1987. San Gabriel ---> 
barrio term SANGR (Sangra - _ blood). Pinto (peers) no 
work/education - tracted - no care for education/ethnic 


exclusion/exclusion as a result of ignorance. 


11.3 La Familia -— Chapter 4: Varieties of Family Cohesion 


FAMILISM 
1) Capulli 
2) Purity of Blood 
3) Extended Family —- household/nuclear family 
sharing common ethnic <---- ethnic <---> economic 
crisis ---> displacement eg., American civil war. 
4) Compadrazgo ~- Godparenthood 
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Rosalinda (comadre) - Maria + Pablo - Gilberto (Compadre) 
(madrina) "nina" --> Manuel “Ahijado" <-- "nino" (padrino) 
Compadre/Comadre: 


eldest son, uncle, cousin, grandpa, friend, total 
stranger with status - social responsibility: visit. Tradition 
from Roman Catholic in case parents dies and someone has to be 
responsible for the child’s welfare. 


Baptism food: mole ---> chile + chocolate + bread, 
Birrian (goat bar-b-gue) Nopales (cactus) <--- food adds to the 
ritual 


NEXT WEEK: read chapter 6: Parenting 
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12 May 14: 

1) paper 

2) final 

3) Exogamy 
4) chapter 7 
5) chapter 8 


12.1 Dr. Jose Cervantes: Hispanic Mental Health Problems 


(1) Situational Stress 

(2) Cultural transition - Cultural stress/bi-cultural 
existence 

(3) Dysfunctional Patterns of Cultural Integration 

(4) Bi-cultural homeostasis - can’t deny your roots ---> 


issue of who you are - identity re: professional, etc. 


Roberto Morales - gang activity - langfuage- 
unwillingness to leave another culture. 


12.2 Final: May 28th — 5 P.M. 
12.2.1 Essay Questions: 
1) Davidson 


- contrast the plan of Juan and Javier to that of 
Feltner and Centeno. 


2) The Wisdom of Javier 

3) Environmental Dangers to Juan and Javier 

4) Historical Familism in Richard Griswald 

5} Historical Child Rearing 

6) “Breaking Ties" in context of Murguia Study 


12.2.2 Matching Questions: 
1) Poster’s Theory 


- critical reading of Mexican Freud - psychology - 
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family history conceptualized from 3 prospectives: psychology, 
reality of the every day life (sex/age relationships), & 
interrelation between the family and society (shadow ---> 
political/economic questions. 
Z2) Cacogamy 

~ out marriage that violates social norms. 


3) Hypergamy 


- A person marries out in order to achieve a higher 
social status. 


4) Hypogamy 
- When a person marries out into a lower social status. 
5) Barragania 


- common law marriage. Come to be associated almost 
exclusively with marital infidelity. 


6) Ethclass 

- a sub-society created by the intersection of the 
vertical stratificationof Ethnicity with the horizontal 
stratification of social class, an coincidence of ethic. 


7) Diaglossia 


- to switch from one language to another because one is 
more socially acceptable than the other. 


8) Semiotics 
- symbols for attitudes. Language is an example. 


People have a different attitude toward the French language 
than they do for the Spanish language. 


9) Exog amy 
- out marriage following social norms - related to the 
immigrant flow - outsider one’s race. Native born Spanish 


women more likely than Mex. Men-women sex ration unbalanced, 
many men for Mexican women. Language barrier & the effect of 
cultural assimilation effected the ability to find mates 
outside the ethnic groups. 


10) Endogamy 
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Page 48- Marriage within the ethnic group. Marriage between 
generations produced assimilation: an econ as well as a 
cultural leveling effect within Chicano society. 


12.2.3 Multiple Choice Questions: 


1) Destino 

- Destiny, profit will not be sought at the expense of 
humanism. 
2) Mutualistas 


- mutual aid societies - formedto insure against 
tragedy of death and economic disaster. A community bank of 
economic resourses. 


3) Hypocrates theory 
4) Partera 
5) Calpulli 
- clan organization, subordination to community defined 
norms. 
6) Civil War and the Extended Family 


- caused a dramatic increase of extended families due 
to large displacements. 


7) Frugality 
8) Respeto 

- respect: children taught to address parents in a 
formal voice, removing hats, asking permission to leave, 
seating according to rank. 
9) Curandero 
10) Sena 

- Rivera study concerning extended family -— residentual 
extended family households almost non-existent, God-parenting 
is a dying institution. 


11) Guyman study 
12) Honor 
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12.3 Education in Mexico 


Elementary level in Mexico ---> follows European method 
- Lycauous --> tracked "whether or not college material” 


Primeria: 


1-6 grade (7-12 years old) - 110 million students - 
highly conceptual: reading, writing, math, spelling, algebra, 
history, health ed. (vs. American model of attrition: passing 
students because of age and not ability) 


Secondaria: 

7 - 9 grade (12-15 years old) - 3 million students: 
history, spanish literature, English, Biology, typing, home 
economics, woodshop, sewing, writing composition, world 


history, Algebra, intor to Physics, Intro to Chemistry, English 
Z2, Philosophy 


Preparatoria: 

10- 12 grade (15-18 years old) - 600,000 students: 
Calculus, Chemistry, Physics, History, Writing Composition, 
Philosophy, Intermediate Algebra, World History, Biology, 


Architecture, English, Beginning Accounting, Psychology, 
Typing. 


University: 


specialized training for profession positions (doctors, 
etc) 450,000 


Normal School: 


2 years - teacher’s college (followed by 2 years 
teaching duty) 


Vocational School: 


2 years - specialize in business (trade school) 


Mexico ----> 35% of the population is functionally illiterate. 


tracted ! 
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Eg., 8% oral intro exams in China 
35% applicants accepted at University system (CSU) 
9 % applicants accepted at UC system (UCI) 
rolling effect of lack of role models ---> look up, see 
no one, peer group in the neighborhood ---> rototilling 


mankind. 


12.4 La Familia Chapter 7: Mexican-American Families, 
1910-1945 


Exogamy <---> women 


45% Germans - 37% British - 35% Irish -—- 9% Mexican - 2% Italian 


WHY? 
1) Women overly protected - reaction is exogamy. 
2) Economic - hypergamy - moving up - advancement. 
3) Work setting -—- (women at work) meeting those of other 
groups - more work out, more exogamy, breaking out of 


traditional roles vs. domestic housewife. 

4) Getting educated - now males marrying out. 

Historically - Chicanos marry within the group 

OBSERVATION: 

1) Mike Hecht marries Maria (exo) if (environment 


influence) in Mexico the children would be Miguel & Alicia, but 
if in the US Mike & Alice. 


Z) Mike (from Frankfurt) meet Maria (from Mexico) & Patty 
(from the good ol’ USA}, chances are he’d marry Maria ---> 
commonality of immigrant experience (factor in "scearcity of 


women" too). 
3) More urban = more marrying out (Chicanos as of 1920 


were 52% urban!) 


NEXT WEEK: read chapter 8. 
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13. May 21: 
Randall Collins 
Conflict Sociology 
Ethnicity: 
1. Exclusion - Econ 
2. Control - Self Perpetuated 


3. Eclusion: political/economic - physical 
characteristics: color, culture. 


1) La Raga Unida - 1851 
2) The White Hoops - Las Gord NM 


Conflict Resolution: 
1) Education 
Z2) Economic 


1960 - Ford Foundation - Guzman, et. al, 2nd generation 
- high school ed., cooming into the US with different 


experience e€., Doctor’s from Argentina and 3rd grade ed from 
Senora . . . different point of view - assimilation 
capabilities. 


Look at the Black experience: Black colleges/Business 


enterprise----> Booker T. Washington ---> Tuskegee Institute 
<--- Black professionals from Black Colleges not non-Black 
colleges (helping themselves out). eg., Malcom Little "Power 
to the People"---> Black Muslims (self discipline/ give the 
economic power to the people) ---> international connections (a 
force to be recognized) ---> Malcom X 

Acculturation ---> understand the dominant culture - 
with bearings on one’s home (second culture}; not abandoning 
ethnicity in favor of dominant culture ---> eg., Assimilation 


not every one is ethnicity for the same reason or poor for the 
same reason. Milton Gordon +Assimilation and the American Way 
of Lifet. 
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13.1 La Familia Chapter 8: The Contemporary Chicano Family 


Five Conclusions of the Grebler, Moore, Guzman UCLA 
study: 


No follow up of the Sena-River study ---> no extended 
family within the household but familia is important, 


Edward Murguia, inter-marriage models: 


(1) no ethnic lifestyle 

(2) major partner joins minor’s culture 

(3) each partner follows own culture (independent model) 
(4) "blended" synthesis 


Grebler—-Moore-Guzman 
sena-Rivera 


Murguia 


6% marrying out; why holding on to ethnicity? Not marrying 
out! 6% marry out vs. 94% marry in! 


"The whole world is changing" ---> mobility into urban 
center - 2nd/3rd generation immigrants---> broadening out of 
the outlook ---> Education - playing a part in a different 
awareness to ethnicity and dominant culture. Females breaking 
out in the past, now males marrying out ---> breaking the 
cycle. 
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Final Exam - Worksheet: May 28th - 5 P.M. 


1 Essay Questions: 


1.1 Davidson: Contrast the plans of Juan & Javier w/ Feltner & 


Centeno 


All four are concerned with survival. Plans? Feltner 
is a sign cutter from the country and is just looking forward 
to forced retirement at 55 ---> just happy to be making a 
living playing Cowboys and Indians. Centeno, junior college 
graduate looking for a_ job. Plans rather vague, perhaps 
because their basic needs are being met with the jobs that they 
have and the security that they’ve derived from that 


experience. Life in the good ol’ U.S. of A. 


Javier wants land. Juan wants to drive the car. Faced 
with the very real dangers of their physical environment and 
the challenge of physical survival their goals are more clear 
and consequently they live in an atmosphere of almost constant 


danger. 


1.2 Davidson: The Wisdom of Javier 


Experience and caution. Awareness and presence of 


mind. He’s following the example of his aunt and having 


experienced something more from life than the poverty of his 
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village he is determined to push forward and take it beyond his 
contemporaries dreams. He is aware of the seriousness of his 
undertaking, telling his brother after they had crossed the 
river a second time, "This is not a game!" 


Determination---reality of his own goals in his mind. 


1.3 Davidson: Environmental Dangers to Juan & Javier 


Two categories: people and surroundings. Whom to trust 
was the "people" concern on the south side of the border. This 
was especially acute when determining a way to cross the river. 
Obviously, once they had crossed the border they had to do 


everything in their power to escape the notice of the Border 


Patrol. 

The more obvious physical dangers had to do with where 
they were at and what they were trying to do. They were 
crossing a desert esssentially on foot. Snakes, cactus 
(mesquite), the heat, lack of water, the current of the Rio 


Grande river, physical exhaustion from all of the walking and 
from a lack of food and from the hours that they chose to do 


their walking during. 


In San Antonio, doing heavy labor under dangerous 
conditions: the hot tar used in roofing, lifting the heavy 


supplies, workingat an elevation. 
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1.4 La Familia: Historical Familism in Richard Griswald 


Elements of history, psychology, sociology & economics. 


(1) “It should be general enough to enable us to 
organize a rich diversity of historical expression, ranging 


from census enumerations to poetry. " 


(2) "Any theory of family history should be 
economical in its statement, being clear and concise, easily 


understandable by the layperson." 


(3) "It should be capable of ’explaining’ the 
dynamic relationships among larger social, cultural, economic, 


and political forces." 


use parts of the “Modernization theories": going from 
point X to point Y ---> not strictly pre-modern to modern, but 
taking into consideration the influence of the industrial 
impact, etc. (weakness: too easily prey to the 
Mexican-American culture = pathological pattern &, number’ two, 
the co-existence of trad. and mod. patterns of behavior within 


the same group). 
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Page 47Laslett’s economically based production Vs. 

reproduction model---> hjumanism and the surrounding 
capitalistic society. Need, cultural model of reproduction and 
the economic dictates of the surrounding system on 
productivity. (weakness: different responsed to the same 


stimulus) 


Poster’s psych, reality of daily existence, societal 
interaction model: good, but Griswald wants to go beyond 
observation to commentary (which is not an option with Poster’s 


model. 
1.5 La Familia: Historical Child Rearing 


"My central objective here is .. . to trace, as best I 
can, given the scattered and imperfect evidence, what I think 
are the basic outlines of the emotional fabric of one of the 


most sensitive and important areas of family life. 


The [Catholic] idea of external control: "Rather than 
leaving the individual to police himself, appointed 
authorities, secualr and religious, discovered, punished and 
forgave, enforcing adherence to explicit moral standards." vs. 
Protestant internalized guilt and compartmentalization 
(schzophrenia). "The Ghatholicism of SApjin andy Latin America 


frelf that lapses in personal morality were not so much the 
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fault of the individual as that of the authorities---heads of 

families, priests, and political officials---who were supposed 

to be example, supervisors, and instructors in good behavior. 
Thus an unruly child in a Mexican family was a ’hijo mal 


Ccriada,’ or a badly reared child." 


Child rearing and discipline. Limited data re: lower 


class practices (if any data at all) --- mainly idealistic 
childrearing manuals -> little girls diary: (1) girls 
cloistered, (2) boys more freedom but did housework too 
(women’s work), (3) women with older children = more 


independence, (4) relatives possibly not as important to 


children as previously believed. 


Children can’t sin --- too weak a power of reasoning 
(knowing what they’re doing ---> also death and childhood, 
Sinless therefore death = early release to a better life. 


Celebration! 


Lizgardi - novelist, central Mexico - aristocracy - 
swaddling clothes, prevent him from being unruly later in life 
---> raised by the servant (folk tales etc), tutors and parents 
manners of aristocracy (formal eduation) 12, they began to 
order the servants around as miniature master---> parents 


indulged them in almost all their desires. 
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Lower class children: dignidad y respeto ---> go to 
public executions and get whipped to remember the moral lesson, 
address parents in the "Usted" (formal voice), removing hats, 


asked permission to smoke, dance, leave, sat at table by rank. 


Education ---> rote memorization, socialization of 
children occurred primarily through parental example and 
teachings. Parent’s care longer. Family child-centered---> 
special privilage of Motherhood (idealized the role), lower 


class children left earlier. 
1.6 La Familia: "Breaking Ties" in context of Murguia Study 


"From his theoretical perspective both majority and 
minority individuals are conceived as being tied to their 
erspective groups by bonds of fmaily and community 
relationships. His concern is to study those factors that are 
related to ’breaking the ties’ from both groups. He found that 
many of the same forces that operated to break the ties of 
majority individuals to their froup were also important for 
Chicoanos. Among these were the infuSence § the American 
school system, the church, military service, adn geographical 


mobility." (p. 121) 
Four forms: 
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(1) Ethnicity not emphasized 

(2) involvement of majority partner in ethnicity of 
minority 

(3) independence of each partner to his/her heritage 

(4) attempt to participate equally in each culture 
("blended") 


conclusion of intermarriage and cohesion of Chicano 
culture: "given the absence of increased prejudice resulting 
from international events or economic depressions, 
intermarriage will probably continue to slowly increase." But 
“Increased acceptance by the majority and upward social 
mobility of Chicanos lead to cultural and structural 
assimilation and to intermarriage. This results in a loss of 
ethnic cohesion and loss of ethnic language and culture, not a 
desireable state of affairs for many Chicanos. Cultural 
maintenance in an open society will be one of the major issues 
to be faced by Chicanos in the future." (Griswald/Murguia, p. 


121) 
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2 Matching Questions: 


1) Poster’s Theory 


- eritical reading of Mexican Freud - psychology - 


family history conceptualized from 3 prospectives: psychology, 


reality of the every day life (sex/age relationships), & 


interrelation between the family and society (shadow ---> 


political/economic questions. 


2) Cacogamy 


- out marriage that violates social norms. 


3) Hypergamy 


- A person marries out in order to achieve a higher 


social status. 


4) Hypogamy 


- When a person marries out into a lower social status. 


5) Barragania 


- common law marriage. Come to be associated almost 
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exclusively with marital infidelity. 


6) Ethclass 


5) caw 
LN - a sub-society created by the intersection of the 


vertical stratificationof Ethnicity with the horizontal 


stratification of social class, an coincidence of ethic. 
7) Diaglossia 


- to switch from one language to another because one is 


more socially acceptable than the other. 
8) Semiotics 
- symbols for attitudes. Language is an example. 


People have a different attitude toward the French language 


than they do for the Spanish language. 


9) Exog amy 
- out marriage following social norms - related to the 
immigrant flow - outsider one’s race. Native born Spanish 


women more likely than Mex. Men-women sex ration unbalanced, 


many men for Mexican women. Language barrier & the effect of 
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cultural assimilation effected the ability to find mates 


outside the ethnic groups. 
10} Endogamy 

- Marriage within the ethnic group. Marriage between 
generations produced assimilation: an econ as well as a 
cultural leveling effect within Chicano society. 
3 Multiple Choice Questions: 


1) Destino 


- Destiny, profit will not be sought at the expense of 


humanism. 
2) Mutualistas 


- mutual aid societies - formedto insure against 
tragedy of death and economic disaster. A community bank of 


economic resourses. 


3) Hypocrates theory 


One heat 


4) Aloe 
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S)ge 11Calpulli 


- clan organization, subordination to community defined 


norms. 
6) Civil War and the Extended Family 


~ caused a dramatic increase of extended families due 


to large displacements. 


; 


8) Respeto 


- respect: children taught to address parents in a 
formal voice, removing hats, asking@ permission to leave, 


seating according to rank. ral f 


hu Cm pe rt? 
9) Gurandero — Koh py 


10) pena at oy 


- Rivera study concerning extended family - residentual 
extended family households almost non-existent, God-parenting 


is a dying institution. 
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11) Guyman study 


12) Honor 
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The Chicano & the Media 
1 IDEAS 


Mirande claim of press part of anglo conspiracy to 
supress the chicano ----> bad press a la el bandido/el loco 
vato/etc. (chapter 4) 


QUESTION: WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE PRESS? Theory of 
objectivity in a subjective world. 


POSSIBLE TITLE: "The Chicano and the News Media: Is There 
Objectivity in a Subjective World?" 


OBJECTIVITY & MINORITY EXPECTATIONS . 
2 SOURCES 
2.1 CHAVEZ, "Crime Breeds Decay in Placentia Barrio" 
Chevez, Ken. "Crime Breeds Decay in Placentia Barrio: Older 
Residents of Latino Santa Fe Sistrict Say New Immigrants Are 
Importing Violence." +Los Angeles Timest+, March 30, 1987, 
part II, p. 1. 
2.1.1 comment 
*xkKK more bad press for the Chicanos 


2.2 CHURCH, “Hispanics: A Melding of Cultures" 


Church, George. “Hispanics: A Melding of Cultures." +Timet+, 
July 8, 1985, p. 36. 


2.3 COBLENTZ, +Newsmen Speak+ 


Coblentz, Edmond D., ed. +Newsmen Speakt+. (Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1954). 


2.3.1 quotes & comments 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, founder, Hearst newspaper empire: 


"The ethics of journalism are the hightest of any 
profession in the world. A lawyer may take any kind of case 
for pay, and is protect by the elastic ethics of his 
profession. A conscientious journalist must conform to his own 
ideas of right and justice, and to the high standards the 
public has established for him." (p. 39) 


“The press. . . must print the truth fully and 
fearlessly. It must not print biased propaganda as news. It 
must give the public accurate information. It must open 


columns to free and illuminating discussion. It must do its 
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full and impartial duty in enabling the citizenry to conduct 
their democratic govenment wisely and successfully." (p. 41) 


*xkxk see Mirande quote 
2.4 COUGHEY, “Newspapers & Color Blindness" 


Coughey, Bernard. "Newspapers and Color Blindness: an address 
by Thomas Winship." +Editor & Publishers+, October 27, 1984, 
p. 44. 


2.4.1 comment 
*KK see index card 
2.5 del OLMO, "Changing World: Latinos and the Media” 


del Olmo, Frank. "Changing World: Latinos and the Media." 
+Los Angeles Times+, April 24, 1987, part II, p. 13. 


2.5.1 comment - 


20 years after Kerner the news media is still not 
integrated (minorities = 18% of the population & only 8% of the 
journalists). Don’t use 60’s tactics (eg., protest and 
boycott), use infiltration tactics. JRefleect minorities 
concerns when minorities fill the positions. 


2.6 FREEDMAN, “Los Lobos" 


Freedman, Samuel G. "Los Lobos: They Draw On Their Heritage To 
Portray the Chicano Community. They Also Play Some Pretty Mean 
Rock & Roll." +Rolling Stonet+, March 26, 1987, p. 886. 


2.6.1 quotes & comments 


"All the people we write about," Perez says, ‘are 
resilient. They bounce back from what seems like the worst 
thing that ever happened to them." (p. 148) 


“Because Los Lobos have stayed in and around East L.A., 
they continue to see the scenes and hear the tales. One night, 
while Hidalgo is eating dinner at a favorite Whittier 
restaurant, Pollo Ranchero, a friend tells how the farm land he 
has leased and tilled for years is being sold out from under 
him. Tow days later Perez is driving on the outskirts of town. 
At a traffic light, a young Chicano, his face caked with dust, 
sweat and auto exhaust, is selling one-dollar bags of oranges 
to motorists. He has probably been deposited that morning by a 
grower, who will pick him up at nightfall, and collect the 
better part of the _ take. It is not hard to imagine that the 
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oragne seller or the displaced farmer will appear in some way 
in the next set of Los Lobos songs. And if they do, they will 
be right at home, two more Chicano portraits in a kind of 
memory book. 


"*You grow up in a neighborhood like East L.A., it’s a 
big struggle,’ rosas says, ’I’m not saying it’s a hard-core 
ghetto, but people have to work so hard at these sleazy jobs 
just to make the rent. And our families weren’t exactly rich. 
And so you say you made it, then you step back and realize it 
was a struégéle. You feel it here.’ He touches his heart. 
*And so youwrite a song.’" (p. 149) 


z2.? GUTIERREZ, “Latinos and the Media" 


Gutierrez, Felix. "Latinos and the Media" in +tReadings in Mass 
Communications: Concepts & Issues in the Mass Media.+ 5th 
edition. eds., Micheal Emery and Ted Curtis. (Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Publishers, 1983). 


2.7.1 quotes and comments 


Felix Gutierrez writes in an article entitled "Latinos 
& the Mass Media": (+Criticism of the Mass Media: The Minority 
Viewpoint+, p. 166) 


"Coverage of Latinos in Anglo media has increased with 
the population growth [of Latinos). But news reporters still 
tend to place too much emphasis on stories featuring "problem 
people"---Latinos either causing or beset by problems, such as 
undocumented residents, youth gangs, or recent arrivals. Other 
stories often have a "zoo appeal" by featuring Latinos’ on 
national holidays, celebrating cultural fiestas, or in their 
native costumes. While more examples of accurate news 
reporting can be found now than in earlier pericds, the media’s 
preoccupation with "problem people" and "zoo stories" ignores 
many of the important daily happenings in the Latino 
community." (p. 166) 


“[TRuben] Salazar .. . predicted that Anglo news media 
would not find the Chicano community easy to cover. >The 
media, having ignored the Mexican-Americans for so long, but 
now willing to reprot them, seem impatient about the 
complexities of the story,’ Salazar continued. “It’s as if the 
media, having finally discovered the Mexican-American is not 
amused that under the serape and sombrero is a complex Chicano 
instead of a potential Gringo.’" (p. 166) 
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2.8 LEWELS, +The Uses of the Media by the Chicano Movement+ 
Lewels, Francisco J., Jr. +The Uses of the Media by the 
Chicano Movement: A Study in Minority Access+. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1974). 

2.8.1 CHAP 1: THE MEXICAN-AMERICAN COMMUNITY: A CROSS SECTION 
The Community Identified 


Mexican-Americans: Geography &® Numbers 


Immigration 1900 --- Santa Fe 11 years before Plymouth 
rock 


A Separate Culture 
“peninsulares" born in Spain, elite 


“criollos" born in Mexico of Spanish parents ... "la 
gente bien, de razon, decente” "los que mandan”" 


“mestizo" mixed blood "la raza" "el blano o el moreno" 

indians 

“First Mexican-Americans are not as homogeneous a group 
as might be generally believed, and second, the raciial 
pressures exerted on this culture still exist to a greater 
degree tcday .. ." (p 5) 

competition with other minorities in a predominantly 
white society---fair-skinned ones assimilated with the loss of 
ethnic identity. 

difficulty of language. 
Sociceconomic Characteristics 

*KK NEGATIVE !!! xxx 
Assimilation & the Melting Pot Myth 

Assimilation? "Why has the Anglo not assimilated?" 
Dr. Jack Forbes (San Antonio, TX 1968) - Melting Pot = Anglo 


Culture 


Mexican-Americans--~> language, “la 
raza"---terminology, +Chicano+t 
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Mexican-Americans Organize 
LULAC 1928 League of United Latin American Citizens 


CROM 1928 Confederation Regional Obrera Mexicana 


CSO 1947 Community Service Organization 

MAPA 1959 Mexican-American Political Association 

PASSO 1963 Political Association of Spanish-Speaking 
Organization 

UMAS seas United Mexican-American Students 

MASO ---- Mexican-American Student Organization 

NFW 1965 National Farm Workers 


The Farm Workers’ Movement 

+la causat+ +la huelgat+ (the strike) 

“Chavez saw his most serious obstacle before him as the 
century-old effort of the Calkifornia farmers to depress wages 
and under cut resistence by pitting one group of poor people 
against another." (p 15) 

A Movement Grows 
NFWA 1962 National Farm Workers Association 
newspaper +El Malcriadot+ (the bad boy) 
Unionization & the Media 
“Much of this success can be attributed to Chavez’s 
uncanny instinct for making the public aware of the deeper 


meaning of the movement." (p 18) 


Feb ’68 - 25 day Fast - TV exposure 


Mar ’66 - The +Pregrinacion+t (the pilgrimage) Delano to 
Sacramento 

May ’69 - March from Coachella, CA to international boarder @ 
Calexico 


“Incidents that were reported in the media often 
demonstrated the strikers’ instinct for the strategic 
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importance of controntation and the authorities’ insensitivity 
to the power of the press. One such incident occured when 
Chavez attempted to accompany ten workers, whom he had 
persuaded to leave their jobs, back onto the company property 
to get their belongings. They were afraid to go alone but the 
company representatives refused to allow NFWA members’ to 
trespass. With Wayne Hartmire of the Migrant Ministry and 
Father Victor Salandini, a Catholic priest, Chavez decided to 
chance arrest by trespassing. All 13 men were quickly arrested 
for trespassing, but, for no apparent reason, the San Diego 
County sheriffs representatives decided to strip all of the men 
naked, except Father Salandini, and chain them together. This 
time the movement benefited from the overkill instinct of the 
authorities. When the episode was reported by the press, 
Chavez’s legal guilt was obscured by the humiliating stripping 
of the men." (p 20) 


The Local Press & the Movement 


growers/citizens of Delano pissed off at +El Malcriado+ 
battle with Coachella Valley +Sun+ 


“But overall, the battle of the local media had little 
effect on the outcome of the strike and the movement. The 
issues were national in anture and the strikers, with uncanny 
accuracy, were able to take advantage of the press coverage 
they received. This fact was probalby the fore most reason 
that the unionization efforts succeeded----and it was to be a 
prelude to a much more active role by the growing Chicano 
movement in the mass media." (p 22) 


The Brown Power Movement: A Matter of Pride 


vague idea inspired by black power movement “It is the 
feeling that is created by being a Mexican in a sea of Anglos." 
(p 23) automatic membership, not ashamed of their Indian 
heritage and their brown skin. " It is also an expression of 
pent-up anger and frustrations toward a society that has 
rendered Mexican-Americans powerless to improve their standard 
of living---poor education, poor jobs, and the miser of life in 


the barrio." (p 23) admire aggressiveness and sophistication 
of the Black Power militants---but non-violent eg., Cesar 
Chavez & Reies Tijerina. "In essence, the Brown Power Movement 
was the first stage in the long fight for civil rights." (p 


24) protests and walkouts in schools re: conditions of the 
schools in the +barriost+---> moved to College campuses, demands 


for Chicano studies . .. "publication of a quarterly review 
called +El Gritot (the Cry) in an effort to communicate their 
ideas to other Chicanos as well as the establishment." (p 25) 


“By 1970, the student unrest stirred by the Brown Power 
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Movement was approaching the critical point. And when school 
opened in East Los Angeles that year, a riot broke out in the 
community, which contains about 750,000 Mexican-Americans, 
after a march protesting the war in Indochina. Two men were 
killed, including Ruben Salazar, a columnist for the Los 
Angeles +Timest+; to this day, Chicanos believe he was 
assassinated by police because of his sympathy for the 
movement. [see New York +Times+, September 17, 1970] A few 
days later, the National Mexican-American Anti-Defamation 
Committee in Washington, D.C., released the results of a survey 
that reported an increase in militancy and a “greater 
likelihood of violence" in nine cities with large 
Mexican-American populations. By January 1971, the tnesion in 
Los Angeles had once more reached a peak. More than 2,000 
Chicanos, mostly students, massed in front of the city’s police 
headquarters in a demonstration that erupted in a 
brick-and-bottle-throwing melee. The riot continued throught 
the main shopping area with rioters breaking store windows and 
looting. More than 30 persons were arrested during the 
skirmish. The point was made quite clearly that the Brwon 
Power Movement was indeed capable of violence and destruction, 
even though throughout the rest of the Southwest, young 
protestors managed to avoid violence." (p 26) 


Brown Power, part 2 


the Brown Berets (David Sanchez), Texas Brown Berets, 
Mexican-American Nationalist Organization (MANO)---> "Get guns 
whereever you can, preferable from addicts who steal them. 
Don’t buy them, if you can help it, and don’t carry them. Stay 


off dope. Don’t use the telephone. Don’t make public 
speeches. Get a job, if you can, and try to look harmless. 
This is how the Minutemen have survived. We will too." (p 26 


- +Wall Street Journal+, November 6, 1970). 
The Chicano Movement 
Armando Rendon +Chicano Manifestot: 

"Out of a cultural milieu which desensitizes man and 
woman into profit-producing machines, devoid of humanity and 
soul. 

"Out of a country which poses a military anwer to every 
foreign issue, and despite having been born in revolution 
against Old World oppression, seeks to deny the same right to 
nations who reject Brave New World oppression. 


Out of gringo patterns of injustice and prejudice which 
have suppressed the best talents and mainds of our people and 
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accepted only those few willing to gringoize themselves to 
achieve a measure of fulfillment. 


“Out of a system of government which is controlled by 
economic and social influence to reap its benefits at the 
expense of the poor and minority peoples. 


"To put this in positive terms, the Chicano in essence 
desire three things: to fulfill our peoplehood, Chicano; to 
reclaim our land, Aztlan; to secure the future for ourselves 
and our countrymen." (p 26-27) 


Reies Lopez Tijerina & the +Alianza Federal de 
Mercedes+, or +Alianza Federal de Pueblos Liberest+. 


Rodolfo (Corky) Gonzales & the Crusade for Justice 
(1966) 


+La Raza Unidat+ Party 


Corky Gonzales ideas of building a Mexican-American 
power structure based on nationalism: 


". . . Let’s take the common denominator, that... 
tool of nationalism, and utilize it to work against the system. 
Let’s use it to work against the two parties that i say are 
like an animal with tow heads eating out of the same trough, 
that sits on the same boards of directors of the banks and 
corporations, that shares in the same industires that make 
dollars and profits off wars. 


"We start it and call it an independent Chicano 
political organization. Wecan use itas...aé forum to 
preach and teach. We can gain the same amount of radio and TV 
time as any phony candidate. We proved it in Colorado. I ran 
for mayor as an independent, and I coampaigned two weeks. Two 
weeks, because we were busy directing a play and busy in civil 
rights actions. But we had the same amount of tiem on TV as 
anybody else, and on radio we were able to start to politicize 


people. We were able to start to tell about an idea." [p 29 - 
Corky Gonzales "Chicano Nationalism: The Key to Unity for La 
Raza," in +A Documentary History of the Mexican-Americant+, ed. 


by Wayne Moguin (NY: Praeger Publihsers, 1971), ppp. 379-80] 
Jose Angel Gutierrez & +La Raza Unidat+ Crystal City, TX 


"So it is that the Mexican-American community today is 
couaght up in aie struggle betwseen the youth, who are tired of 
waiting for change, and their elders, who have worked for and 
found a comfortable niche in the Anglo world and would rather 
not have anyone rocking their boat by focusing on old racial 
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problems. But the generation gap may be narrowing. The 
activitists today, particualrly in the media, are in many cases 
Older and better educated than they were a few years ago. The 
call for racial pride has struck the hearts of many 
Mexican-Americans who have for a long time been proud of their 
cultural identity, but were afraid to show it. This in itself 
may eventually cause a new wave of older, more moderate 
Mexican-Americans to join a movement that has already had a 
surprising number of successes. 


2.8.2 CHAP 2: MEXICAN-AMERICANS AND THE MEDIA 
The First Mexican-American Press 


“Traditionally, Mexican-Americans have had little 
regard for the Anglo press and vice versa. Wherever 
Mexican-Americans have clustered the media have done little to 
serve the Spanish-speaking populace, sometimes for valid 
reasons. Until recent times many Mexican-Americans have 
demonstrated little interest in participating in the Anglo 
social structure, and even if they have, they have been 
handicapped by the language barrier. AS a result, those who 
have been able to speak and read English (those of the upper 
socioeconomic strata) have been forced to enter into a social 
and business world that has exculuded their less fortunate 
compatriots, and the media have been content to let a sleeping 
Mexican lie. Even those who tried to reach the Mexican 
populace by publishing Spanish-language newspapers in the 
rugged pioneer days of the 1800s met with failure, in many 
cases because of an apathetic and illiterate audience." (35) 


Irony- ist press on the West Coast = Mexican-American 
--- Agustin Zamorano 1834 


1851 +La Estrellat+ Spanish page of the Los Angeles 
+Star+ 


---- Spanish page of the +Southern Californiant 


---- +El Eco del Pacifico+ Spanish page of French 
weekly in San Francisco 


---- +La Cronicat Spanish paper (stopped pub 18586) 


1855 +E] Clamor Publicot Spanish weekly, Francisco 
P. Ramirez 


1900 +La Regeneracion+ Ricardo Flores Magon flees 
Mexico for San Antonio, TX (outspoken critic of Portfirio 


Diaz), to Saint Louis & Canada to Los Angeles to Leavenworth 
for sedition. 
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1926 +La Opinion+ of Los Angeles & +La Prensa+ in 
San Antonio (moderate) 


Race and the Media 
*xkk SEE INDEX CARD *xx 
Media Coverage of Mexican-Americans 


El Paso Herald-Post/Times example: over 50% of the pop 
but not mentioned unless re crimes or accidents --- Sept 16, 
1972 (Mexican Independence day) 100 protest, re Ricardo 
Sanchez: 


"We want to show this newpaper and other newspapers 
that the mass media are very insensitive to the needs of the 
Chicano. We are treated as a minority. In actuality we are a 
majority of El Paso Country. We demand more equal coverage. 
We demand more Chicanos on newspaper staffs, exposes on 
education, social services and polititcal mafieas and the 
inclusion of regular guest column by Chicano columnists." 


*kK Salvador Valdez re: Chicano media problems (letter to the 
El Paso +Timest. ): 


"The local papers have only a few Spanish surnames to 
add color to their staff. But these reporters are like worms 
inside holes who cannot come out because their heads are cut 
off by their racist editors. Therefore, they move 
ineffectively underground. Our people in El Paso compose the 
biggest amount of subscribers to the local papers and still in 
the social pages we are hidden on the least important parts of 
the papers. Locally, when we make news is when we show our 
frustrations against the Anglo institutions which are not 
serving us adequately. The publicity always has the smell of 
racism, and very few articles are favorable to the Chicano. 
These feew good articles are overshadowed by big 
advertisements. Because we do not have the access that we 
Should with the news media that we patronize, our peeople are 
always kept unaware and therefore are kept uninformed. When 
vital issues come up in which objectivity should be at its best 
we alswys find the paper against us." (p. 45) 


ditto Arizona Daily Star & Tucson Daily Citizen. 
Survey by Minette "Toby" Burges, ed of Arizona Daily Wildcat: 
65% Mexican-Americans considered ignored by papers, 68% (of the 
65%} community not sufficiently coveed, 48% read both papers 
---> like to see more coverage in Spanish, stories about 
Mexican-American community, re schools’ and housing, more 
Mexican-American reporters, listing of job opportunities . 
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35% separate Mexican-American paper, 20% expanded coverage in 
present papers. 


Memo by Adolfo Quezada re: use of "Chicano" and 
"Mexican-American" 


special columns: Chicago +Tribunet+’s "“Accion Rapida, " 
Philadelphia +Daily News+’s "Entre Colo y Col," Boston +Herald 
Travelert+’s "Noticias" 
Electronic Media Coverage 
x**KK not pertainent to this paper. 
Mass Media and the Problem of Stereotype 
Sociologist, Gordon Allport defines: 

"A Stereotype is an exaggerated belief associated with 

a category, and its function is to justify conduct in relation 
to that category. " (p. 651) to rationalize their own 
weaknesses and failures. 

Ozzie G. Simmons anglo stereotype of the 
Mexican-American: "he found that Anglo-Americans believe that 
the assimilation of Mexican-Americans is only a matter of time, 
contigent solely on the full incorporation of Anglo-American 
values and ways of life." (p. 52) 


power of the media to change the images and 
stereotypes! 


Who Killed Jose Jimenez? 


Chicano activist, Armando Rendon +The Chicano 
Manifestot: 


"  .  . .the Anglo has had tremendous opportunity to 


exploit and perpetuate the caricature Chicano. With control 
over the media, the Anglo has been able to keep alive the flase 
front of the lazy Mexicano." (p. 54) 


Chicano: the new nigger 

Arid "“bandido"” commercial, Elgin "Zapata" commercial, 
AT&T’s "Jose Jimenez" commercial, the "Frito Bandito" 
commercial 


Formation of the National Mexican-American Anti-Defamation 
Committeee (NMAADC) Sept 1968 goals: 
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1) urge Mexican-American not to buy those products which show 
their minority in a "demeaning and degrading" manner in the 
mass media. 


2) begin an intensive program of monitoring the mass media for 
those degrading characterizations and to make the monitoring 
results know to Mexican-Americans in orderr to show the extent 
of discrimination when suggesting buyer boycotts. 


3} continue to write letters to industry and gov’t urging that 
the focus of mass media be changed so that use of the demeaning 
stereotypes will be discontinued. 


4) develop a "talent" or "skills" bank-pool of 
Mexican-Americans with particualr talents who will be available 
for employment by the media. 


Ray Martell, Mexican-American actor: 


"It’s astounding that in the history of movies and tv 
that there has yet to be a Latin acotr who has a leading role 
in a cowboy series, when the very idea of cowboys originated 
with the Spaniards and Mexicans." (p. 57) 


San Antonio group: Involvement of Mexican-Americans in Gainful 
Endeavor (IMAGE) vs. Bill Dana’s "Jose Jimenez" (his own group, 
Latin-Americans in United Direction-LAUD). April 4, 1970 "Jose 
Jimenez" is dead. 


Stanford: Council to Advance and Restore the Image of the 
Sspanish-Speaking and Mexican-Americans (CARISSMA) w/ IMAGE. 


June 1971: +Justicia+ 
2.8.3 CHAP 3: THE CHICANO MEDIA MOVEMENT 
The Death of a Bridge Gapper 


The death of Ruben Salazar, the "Benito Juarez of 
journalism", 42, to the distinguished members of the 
Communications Taskforce of NUC: 


"We come to you as the voice of reason and we ask 
you---almost beg you---to help us inform this nation about the 
tragic plight of eight million invisible Chicanos whose lives 
often parallel those of black people. There is much bitterness 
in our Mexican-American communities, gentlemen, and an ever 
increasing bitterness against school systems . . ... and 
against local and federal governemtns that apparently respond 
only to violence. Consequently, there are some Chicanos who 
have finally concluded that we must ahve a Watts-type riot to 
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capture your attention, to force the establishment to pay heed. 


"We hope this won’t happen. We hope that reason will 
finally prevail, that you leaders of the national media will 
help us push the kinds of governmental reforms and changes in 
public attitudes that will help better the lot of the much 
ignored Chicano. In all candor, gentlemen, I can’t say I am 
entirely hopeful... it may be too late to forestall the violence 
of lone festering frustration, but I think that it is worth 
trying." (p. 89-90) 


William J. Drummond, black reporter for the +Times+, w/ 
Salazar: 


"Ruben Salazar, as a Mexican, had paid many of the same 
dues that I, a black man, had paid. We were both close enough 
to our people to feel affronted by the day-to-day indignities 
that they suffer, but we were trained to swallow emotion, 
because they would trim that from your stories. You had to be 
low-key and facutal. Ultimately, nowhere were you secure. The 
Chicanos . ... distrusted you because you were part of the 
Establishmen, because you weren’t angry enough. And at the 
same time you felt that those you worked for sometimes thought 
you were an informant frist and a reproter second... . He 
was a man in the middle .... I knew as he did what it menat 
to ask myself, "Am I part of those on top looking down, or a 
part of those on the bottom looking up?" and not know the 
answer." (p.91) 


2.9 LIBMAN, “Cheech’s ’°’55 Chevy Convertible Is On the Block in 
East LA" 


Libman, Gary. "Cheech’s °55 Chevy Convertible Is On the Block 
In East LA." +Los Angeles Times+, March 2, 1987, part V, p. 1. 
2.10 MARZOLF, +Kerner Plus 10+ 

Marzolf, Marion and Melba Tolliver. +Kerner Plus 10: 
Minorities and the Media, A Conference Report.+ (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: University of Michigan, 1977) 


2.10.1 quotes and comments 


Black AP reporter, Austin Scot resignation letter to 
Wes Gallagher: 


"I marvel every day that there seem to be more black 
sheriffs, more black businessmen, more black eductors= and 
policemen, more black judges, and state legislators, and 
computer proframmers, and salesmen, and heavy equipment 
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operators. But ina nation of 22 million black people, only a 
couple dozen of us have the potential to make it in the 
Associated Press. It’s funny how talent is distributed. We 
can sing and dance and hold conventions, but none of us can 
write." (p. 3) 


Robert C. Maynard: 


"As a young minority journalist you start out with a 
regard for your culture and your community and you bring that 
along to your work. The problem is that many white editors 
say: ’O.K., you start over here with that view of yourself; I 
start out with a view of you that’s very different. If you 
wnat to work here, you’ve got to cross that bridge and come 
over entirely to this view.’ 


"The minority says, ’Let’s meet in the middle, because 
that way I can tell you some negative things I notice about 
your community as well.’ And that’s when communication breaks 
down totally, in many instances," Maynard said. "There’s no 
way to arrange a place to meet that is reasonably honorable and 
honest for both the reporter and the editor, where they can 
actually discuss their differences and find out what it is they 
agree about." (p. 4). 


2.11 MIRANDE, +The Chicano Experience+ 


Mirande, Alfredo. +The Chicano Experience: An Alternative 
Perspective.+ (Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1985). 


2.11.1 quotes and comments 


"Guy Endore, one of the chief protagonists for the 
Sleepy Lagoon Defense Committee, maintains that the crime wave 
was the result of a directive from Hearst himself to all hearst 
editor. According to Endore the teletype message from Hearst 
read: 


mis . Chief suggest L.A. editors make survey of 
crime reports---all types--with particular emphasis on munbers 
of police bookings of Mexican and Negro citizens---and or 
aliens. Chief suggests L.A. editors transmit findings to all 
other Hearst editors.’ 


“Even though there was no actual evidence of a crime 
wave among Chicano youth, the press was able to fabricate one 
by running sensationalized sotries and getting ’stooges,’ 
prominent personalities anxious for publicity, to make 
statements about Mexican crime. 
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Page 15"’. . . even if there is no Mexican crime, there’s 
nothing to stop you from printing what these prominent citizens 
are saying about Mexican crime, even if it is to the effect 
that it is nothing to be worried about. All this is printed 
under some sort of scare headline calculated to give the 
hurried reader the impression that Mexican crime is a real 
problem.’" (p. 79) 


Z2.12 RODRIGUEZ, +Hunger of Memory+ 


Rodriguez, Richard. +Hunger of Memory: The Education of 
Richard Rodriguez.+ (New York: Bantam Books, 1982). 


2.12.1 comments 
*xkKK unusual story---quoting from the jacket liner: 


“Here is the poignant journey of a ‘minority student’ 
who pays the cost of his social assimilation and academic 
success with a painful alienation---from his past, his parents, 
his culture---and so describes the high price of ’making it’ in 
middle-class America. ” 


2.13 RODRIGUEZ, "Success in U.S., Stranger in Land of His 
Roots" 


Rodriguez, Richard. "Success in U.S. Stranger in Land of His 
Roots." +U.S. News & World Report+, August 19, 1985, p. 41. 


2.13.1 comments 
**kK more of the same (excerpt from above book). 
2.14 RUIZ, +A Soul in Exile+ 


Ruiz, David Villar. +A Soul in Exile: A Chicano Lost in 
Occupied Land.+ (Los Angeles: Vantage Press, 1981). 


2.14.1 comments 


*xkK bookends with Richard Rodriguez. A Chicano heading in the 
other direction--from the turbulent Vietnam years to a_ search 
for ethnic identity---a diary of +la marcha de la Reconquistat. 


The fear and helplessness, the brutality and raw-racism 
of the police, the bitter sense of betrayal from a man that had 
risked his life for his country in a Southeast Asia and now was 
paid back with second class citizenship. 
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2.15 SCHILLER, +Objectivity And The News+ 


Schiller, Dan. +Objectivity And the News: The Public and the 
Rise of Commercial Journalism+. (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, i981). 


2.15.1 quotes and comments 


**kx "THE INVISIBLE FRAME 


"There are no inherent limits to the reporatbility of 
events. If an occurrence is newsworthy, it will be made public 
et ues No aristocracy with fromal title to coverage or fixed 
right of access should or does govern the practice of news 
reporting, although powerful private interests or designing 
politicians may, on occasion, manage to defraud the public by 
means of a cover-up. News may come from anywhere. Such, as 
least, is the belief. 


"The reality is different. News exemplifies values, 
and journalists work within increasingly well-researched, 
routine constraints. If a "news net" is indeed thrown 
virtually round the world, it is woven in such a way as to 
harvest only some speices of fish. Writing news is telling 
stories: repetitive, even stylized narratives, bearing the 
stanp of a dominant social purpose. 


"An invisible frame brackets news reports as a 
particualr kind of public knowledge and a key category in 
popular epistemology. News reports repeatedly claim that, 
ideally at least, they recount events without the intrusion of 
value judgements or symbols. News is a map, a _ veridical 
representation, a report on reality, and hence not really a 
story at all, but merely the facts---this is the claim. But 
news---akin to any literary or cultural form---must rely upon 


conventions. Formally created and substantially embodied 
conventions alone can be used to contrive the illusion of 
objectivity. How else could we recognize news as a form of 


knowledge?" (pp. 1-2) 


2.16 US, +Report of the National Advisory Commision On Civil 
Disorders+ 


United States. +Report of the National Advisory Commision On 
Civil Disorders+. (New York: The New York Times Company, 
1968). 


xxk The Kerner Commission 
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2.16.1 quotes and comments 
“COVERAGE OF THE 1967 DISTURBANCES 


"We have found a significant imbalance between what 
acutally happened in our cities and what the newspaper, radio, 
and television coverage of the riots told us happened. : 
We found that the disorders, as serious as they were, were less 
destructive, less widespread, andless a black-white 
confrontation than most people believed." (p. 363) 


“THE MEDIA AND RACE RELATIONS 


"Our second and fundamental criticism is that the news 
media have failed to analyze and report adequately on racial 
problems in the United States and, as a related matter, to meet 
the negro’s legitimate expectations in journalism. ... The 
media report and write from the standpoint of a white man’s 
world. The ills of the ghetto, the difficulties of life there 
the Negro’s burning sense of grievance, are seldom conveyed. 
Slights and indignities are part of the Negro’s daily life, and 
many of them come from what he now calls "the white man’s 
press"---a press that repeatedly, if unconsciously, refects the 
biases, the paternalism, the indifference of white America. 
this may be understandable, but it is not excusable in an 
institution that has the mission to inform and educate the 
whone of our society.” (p. 366) 


“FAILURE TO COMMUNICATE 

7 Most newspaper articles and most television 
programming ignore the fact that an appreciabvle part of their 
audience is black. The world that television and newspapers 
offer to their black audience is almost totally white, in both 
appearance and attitude." (p. 383) 
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PAPER TEXT: “The Chicano and the News Media: Reality Through 


The Eyes of Two Cultures 
1 Topic Sentence 


The 1967 Kerner Commission on Civil Disorders leveled 
an accusing finger at the News Media for its role in 
alternately ignoring and abusing the minority situation in the 
U.S. and for contributing to the atmosphere of racial tension 
without actually addressing the grievances of the minority 
community. @ The purpose of this paper is to look at the 
treatment that the Chicano community has received from the 
Anglo Press and to work towards a Chicano response, keeping in 


mind two fundamental beliefs of the Anglo Press. 


@United States. +Report of the National Advisory 
Commision On Civil Disorders+. (New York: The New York Times 


Company, 1968). pp. 382ff. 
2 BODY 


A short history of the media coverage afforded the 
Chicano community is quite possible because, with the exception 
of periodic "Race Riots" and other disturbances, the Chicano 
community did not exist in Anglo News Media before the 1960’s. 


Felix Gutierrez writes: 
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“age 2/A survey of magazine citations in the +Reader’s Guide 

to Periodical Literature+ from 1890 to 1970 reveals very few 
article about Latinos in the United States. Articles that were 
listed often had a crisis or negative overtone. That is, they 
were written during periods when Mexican labor or immigration 
impacted national policy or when Latinos were involved in civil 


strife.@ 


@Felix Gutierrez. “Latinos and the Media" in +Readings 
in Mass Communications: Concepts & Issues in the Mass Media. + 
5th edition. eds., Micheal Emery and Ted Curtis. (Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Publishers, 1983). p. 165. 


Thus, for the Anglo press, media coverage of the 
Chicano community began in 1848 as a brief footnote regarding 
some desert territory won in a military skirmish. The media 
coverage then fell silent, with the exception of periodic memos 
regarding a few troublemakers, until the said troublemakers 


became unavoidably audible during the 1960’s. 


What was the Anglo News Media’s reaction to the now 
vocal Chicano community? One time +Los Angeles Times+ writer, 


Ruben Salazar once noted: 


The media, having ignored the Mexican-Americans for so 


long, but now willing to report them, seem impatient about the 
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complexities of the story. It’s as if the media, having 
finally discovered the Mexican-American is not amused _ that 
under the serape and sombrero is a complex Chicano instead of a 


potential Gringo. 


@Gutierrez. p. 166. 


2.1 part 2 


In a nutshell, the Chicano complaint is that the Anglo 
Press not only ignores the issues that are important to the 
Chicano community but habitually portrayg the Chicano community 


in a poor light. Felix Gutierrez writes: 


“Coverage of Latinos in Anglo media has increased with 
the population growth [of Latinos]. But news reporters still 
tend to place too much emphasis on stories featuring "problem 
people"---Latinos either causing or beset by problems, such as 
undocumented residents, youth gangs, or recent arrivals. Other 
stories often have a "zoo appeal" by featuring Latinos’ on 
national holidays, celebrating cultural fiestas, or in their 
native costumes. While more examples of accurate news 


reporting can be found now than in earlier periods, the media’s 
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preoccupation with "problem people" and "zoo stories" ignores 
many of the important daily happenings in the Latino 


community. "@ 


@Gutierrez, p. 166. 


The complaint is this: though the Chicano community has 
been a part of this country’s heritage for a long time 
(predating Jamestown) and though Chicanos have given their 
lives in this country’s wars, something as simple as 
acknowledging their egalitarian existence seems forever beyond 
their reach.@ And in their day to day existence they are 
reminded of this fact by the continued absence of their 
presence, as anything other than troublemakers, in the Anglo 
press. Very much parallel to the treatment of the Black 
community by the Anglo press, statements made in the 1967 
Kerner Commission Report could be applied to the Chicano 


community: 


2.2 part 2.1 


@David Villar Ruiz. +A Soul in Exile: A Chicano Lost 
in Occupied Landt. (Los Angeles: Vantage Press, 1981). 


Bookends with Richard Rodriguez’s +Hunger of Memory+. A 
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Chicano heading in the other direction--from the turbulent 
Vietnam years to a search for ethnic identity---a diary of +la 


marcha de la Reconquistat. 


The fear and helplessness, the brutality and raw-racism 
of the police, the bitter sense of betrayal from a man that had 
risked his life for his country in a Southeast Asia and now was 
paid back with second class citizenship. It approaches’ the 
early Chicano movement on a personal level which dovetails 
nicely with Lewels’ academic +The Uses of the Media by the 


Chicano Movement+. 


The media report and write from the standpoint of a 
white man’s world. The ills of the ghetto, the difficulties of 
life there, the Negro’s burning sense of grievance, are seldom 
conveyed. Slights and indignities are part of the Negro’s 
daily life, and many of them come from what he now calls "the 
white man’s press"---a press that repeatedly, if unconsciously, 
refects the biases, the paternalism, the indifference of white 
America. this may be understandable, but it is not excusable 
in an institution that has the mission to inform and educate 


the whole of our society. 


Most newspaper articles and most television 


programming ignore the fact that an appreciable part of their 
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audience is black. The world that television and newspapers 
offer to their black audience is almost totally white, in both 


appearance and attitude. @ 


2.3 part 3 


@United States. +Report of the National Advisory 
Commision On Civil Disorders+. (New York: The New York Times 


Company, 1968). pp. 3686, 383. 


For the Anglo, however, the problem isn’t so much equal 
time in the Press but that the Chicano community seems adamant 


about not assimilating. Francisco Lewels writes: 


~ When Dr. Jack Forbes, sociologist, testified at the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights hearing in San Antonio, Texas 
in 1968, he was asked by the General Counsel, "Why hasn’t the 
Mexican-American assimilated in the Southwest?" he answered, 
“Excuse me, sir, but that is the wrong question. Why hasn’t 
the Anglo assimilated?" Perhaps the point Forbes was trying to 
make was that not only are Mexican-Americans equal in numbers 
in some places in the Southwest to the Anglos, but they were 
there first and, whereas most can speak some English, 


relatively few Anglos can speak Spanish. @ 
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Page 7/@Francisco J. Lewels, Jr. +The Uses of the Media by 
the Chicano Movement: A Study in Minority Access+. (New York: 


Praeger Publishers, 1974). p. 10. 


For the Anglo and the Anglo Press, their culture is the 
American culture. And not only is their culture the American 
culture, but being the American culture it is the superior 


culture. 


~ {Our society] equates Anglo-American origin and 
Anglo-Amercian ways with virtue, with goodness, even with 
political purity. Other cultures are not merely different; 
they are inferior. They must be wiped out, not only for the 
good of the country, but for the gocd of the child. Not only 
must he learn to speak English; he must stop speaking anything 


else.@ 


@+ibid+. 


Those are not the words of some neo-Nazi but of the former U.5. 
Commissioner of Education, Harold Howe II. The Anglo culture 
suffers from an unfortunate strain of color blindness that 
associates only white with right. And as long as it is under 
the influence of this myopia they simply cannot see the 


difference between their Anglo culture and the mythical 
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American "melting pot.” 


2.4 part 3.1 


There are two factors that I see standing in the way of 
the Chicano community getting fair treatment in the Anglo News 
Media. The first is this confused identification of the 
“American Way" with the Anglo Culture. The second is with 
regards to the Myth of objectivity that the Modern News Media 


foists upon the reading public. 


The press . ... . must print the truth fully and 
fearlessly. It must not print biased propaganda as news. It 
must give the public accurate information. It must open 
columns to free and illuminating discussion. It must do its 
full and impartial duty in enabling the citizenry to conduct 


their democratic govenment wisely and successfully. @ 


Edmond D. Coblentz, = ed. +Newsmen Speak+. (Los 


Angeles: University of California Press, 1954). p. 41. 


The First Commandment of the Fourth Estate, in the 
words of William Randolf Hearst, is objectivity. Objectivity 
is the cornerstone of the Modern News Media. If anyone should 


know about the Modern News Media it would have been William 
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Randolf Hearst. He certainly owned enough newspapers to put 
his principles into practice. Observe, for example, how he 


handled the Los Angeles Race Riots in the 1940’s: 


Guy Endore, one of the chief protagonists for the 
Sleepy Lagoon Defense Committee, maintains that the crime wave 
was the result of a directive from Hearst himself to all hearst 
editors. According to Endore the teletype message from Hearst 
read: 

" Chief suggest L.A. editors make survey of crime 
reports---all types--with particular emphasis on numbers of 
police bookings of Mexican and Negro citizens---and or aliens. 
Chief suggests L.A. editors transmit findings to all other 


Hearst editors. " 


2.5 part 3.2 


Even though there was no actual evidence of a crime 
wave among Chicano youth, the press was able to fabricate one 
by running sensationalized stories and getting ’stooges,’ 
prominent personalities anxious for publicity, to make 


statements about Mexican crime. 
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even if there is no Mexican crime, there’s 
nothing to stop you from printing what these prominent citizens 
are saying about Mexican crime, even if it is to the effect 
that it is nothing to be worried about. All this is printed 
under some sort of scare headline calculated to give the 
hurried reader the impression that Mexican crime is a real 


problem. "@ 


Alfredo Mirande. +The Chicano Experience: An 
Alternative Perspective+. (Notre Dame, Indiana: University of 


Notre Dame Press, 1985). p. 79. 


Well, obviously, Objectivity is in the eye of the beholder. 


Dan Schiller writes in a book titled, +Objectivity And 


the News+: 


2.6 part 3.3 


~ An invisible frame brackets news reports as a 
particular kind of public knowledge and a key category in 
popular epistemology. News reports repeatedly claim that, 
ideally at least, they recount events without the intrusion of 


value judgements or symbols. News is a map, aie veridical 
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representation, a report on reality, and hence not really a 
story at all, but merely the facts---this is the claim. But 
news---akin to any literary or cultural form---must rely upon 
conventions. Formally created and substantially embcdied 
conventions alone can be used to contrive the illusion of 
objectivity. How else could we recognize news as a form of 


knowledge?@ 


@Dan Schiller. +Objectivity And the News: The Public 
and the Rise of Commercial Journalismt. (Philadelphia: 


University of Pennsylvania Press, 1981). pp. 1-2. 


Reality is a multi-directional multi-sensual 
phenomenon. News writing is a linear abstraction of this 
multi-directional multi-sensual phenomenon. Something of the 


Reality is stripped away and something of the writer is added 
in its conversion to becoming a "news story. " More 
specifically, our cognition and therefore our recording of the 
Reality is at best an approximation of the Reality. There are 
more accurate and less accurate approximations, but in all 
cases, something is stripped away and something is added.@ Is 
it surprising than that the Anglo News Media reflects the 
prejudices, interests or ideas of the Anglo culture (although 
it may be more accurate to identify these prejudices, interests 


or ideas with its buying public)? Would anyone be surprised 
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that if the shoe were on the other foot and the Chicano Media 
were in a position of dominence that it would reflect the 
prejudices, interests or ideas of the associated Chicano 
culture? Therefore, the Chicano’s cry of unfair to the Anglo 
News Media is true only in terms of the Anglo News Media’s 


claim to complete objectivity. 


@I operate as a writer under the philosophy of 
Fairness. That is, because true objectivity is an 
impossibility, than in an atmosphere of controversy or 
non-resolution, major points of view should be aired with 
special attention toward their Emic values. I have adapted 
this view from that of Joseph Farrar, Executive News Editor of 


the +Los Angeles Herald Examiner+. 


Z2.7 part 4 


So the Anglo News Media stands behind its ill-conceived 
belief in the “American Way" and the "Myth of Objectivity," all 
the while telling the Chicano community that denial of the 
Chicano community’s heritage is required before it can become 
anything more, for example, than a crime story for the Metro 


section of the +Los Angeles Times+. 
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3 CONCLUSIONS 


With such an ultimatum is it any wonder that’ the 
Chicano community rioted in the late 60’s? Such is the dilemma 
for those of us that would live a bi-cultural life in a 
uni-cultural society. Assimilate or segragate. But as the 
Kerner Commission found in the late 60’s,@ neither course will 
create the kind of response that would satisfy the Chicano 
community. Both responses render the Chicano culture as being 
something inferior to the dominant Anglo culture, the first by 
robbing the Chicano of his ethnic heritage and the second by 


denying the Chicano access to the cultural mainstream. 


@Tom Wicker writes in the Introduction to the +Report 
of the National Advisory Commision On Civil Disorders+ (p. 


vii): 


Conceivably the nation could continue its present 
failing efforts toward an integrated society, including the 
present proportion of its resources devoted to social and 
economic programs; or it could abandon integration as a goal 
and commit increased resources to “enrichment” of life in the 
ghetto---thus presumably making it bearable without producing 


violence against white society. 


The first of these is hopeless; not only will it tend 
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to produce more and more ghetto violence but it is an obvious 
fraud, in terms of its ability to produce anything like 


integration . 


The second course is rejected here with equal 
frankness, as simply another method of producing a permanently 


divided society. 


3.1 part 2 


With regards to the Chicano community and the Anglo 
News Media, I have to reject any view that would call for the 
assimilation of the Chicano into the Anglo Press or the other 
view that would be satisfied with an alternative Press. For 
the same reasons listed above in terms of ones ethnic identity ) 
such an either/or approach perpetuates the 


“Chicano/inferiority” myth. 


As such I believe that the course of action to take is 
integration without assimilation. Integration without 
assimilation is socially revisionistic. Beginning from a 
position of personally appreciating our personal ethnic 
heritage (which we alone bear the responsibility of educating 
ourselves in) and recognizing the foreign nature of the 


dominant culture and the paradigms that its News Media operates 
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under, integration without assimilation adds one more facet to 
the hetereogenious nature of the dominant culture. +Los 
Angeles Times+ editorial writer, Frank del Olmo urges Chicano 
activists: 

~ Try to understand the inner workings of the media, and 
to cooperate with reporters and editors rather than criticizing 
them. I also advise against confrontational-style tactics, 


such as boycotts, which can be counterproductive. 


If the news media are going to change, the most 
effective pressure for change will come from inside the 
profession, among journalists themselves, rather than from 
outside pressure groups. And the best way to make the news 
media more sensitive to minority groups is to have more Latinos 


and other minority people in the newsroom. ®@ 


@Frank del Olmo. "Changing World: Latinos and the 
Media." +Los Angeles Times+. April 24, 1987. part II, p. 13. 


This tactic is often criticized for being ineffective. 


Salvador Valdez wrote a letter to the +El Paso Times+ after a 


Mexican Independence Day demonstration in 1972: 
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3.2 part 3 


Fa The local papers have only a few Spanish surnames to 
add color to their staff. But these reporters are like worms 
inside holes who cannot come out because their heads are cut 
off by their racist editors. Therefore, they move 


ineffectively underground. @ 


@Lewels. p. 45. 


But the fact of the matter is, with only 8% of those 
working within the ranks of profession journalism coming from 
minority communities (not mentioning how small the Chicano 
representation is) from a national population of 18%,@ the 
infiltration or integration without assimilation tactic has not 
been fully implimented. Granted, it is a very slow method with 
all of the limitations of working within a foreign framework. 
But this method is more realistic, having better long range 
benefits, in view of the fact that it reflects the kind of 
dialogue that must take place on ae social/cultural level 
between the Anglo culture and the other ethnic cultures. Ina 
society that calls itself Democratic, the rights must be 
balanced with the responsibilities between and within ¢roups, 
or else we will always have the kind of divided society that 


sparked the Anger of 1967 riots. 
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Page 17@del Olmo. part II, p. 13. 
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- Mexico. But in truth Iam * 
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‘ country that both of my 
bth parents-fled:As- , 


success in U.S., 
stranger in Land 
Of His Roots 


From Richard Rodriguez, 
author of Hunger of Memory, 
comes a bittersweet look at 
the land of his ancestors. 


What I knew that day in Mexico is that 
J am not a Mexican. What I learned is 
that I must match Mexico’s seriousness. 

A few weeks ago, I was in San Diego 
on business. I found myself on a Sunday 
with nothing to do. I thought of looking 
around the Salk Institute in La Jolla, that 
splendid hive facing the sea. 

But then I thought of Mexico. 

I haye published essays 


haunted by Mexico. A. 
Mexican bam tea more 


measured my life against a 
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you couldbe, Lam afraid of of. 
Mexico; it is’ ‘a, mystery, 4. 

‘* profanity. * 

The signs on Interstate 5 
turn cautionary, announc- 
ing the international bor- 
der. A sloped roof is paint- 
ed with an advertisement 
for Mexico insurance, 
while ahead Mexico looms, 
a bank of gray houses on 
brown hills. 

Tijuana faces north, to- 
ward America. San Diego 
stares resolutely out to sea. 
San Diego is busy, clean. 
Tijuana is fabled, more or less—one of 
the world’s great cities of desire. It was 
created by the Mexican’s desire for 
America. It is the gangplank for illegal 
immigrants. For the American Navy, 
“TJ” is the sailor’s rest, a gambling town, 
whore town. For the gringos, it is per- 
haps the ideal tourist town. A quick shot. 
A measured thrill of the foreign, Disney 
Calcutta. Bullfights. Foreign tongue. 
Unmetered taxis. Vague danger. 

I stand for a while on the American 
side. My eye follows a Border Patrol 
jeep down a mountain road. In front of 
me, blond teenagers are returning 
from Mexico, as though from some 
state fair, lugging baskets of clay pots 
and pinatas and dolls. 

Oh, I have traveled in Mexico. As a 
boy, I went with my parents to visit our 
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relatives. My father kept a sheaf of pa- 
pers always on his person. These were 
his children’s birth certificates—to get 
us back into Ainerica 

] approach a Border Guard with my 
driver's license extended. Will I have 
any trouble getting back—I don’t have 
my passport? The guard seems. sur- 
prised by my question. “Are you an 
American citizen? Then you won't 
need a thing.” 

There is a turnstile. There is a con- 
crete bridge “between good neigh- 
bors,” needing paint. Immediately, 
there is something to buy. Stalls, rows 
of identical merchandise, none surpass- 
ing. Rugs, plaster naked ladies, Madon- 
nas, gnomes. 

To get into town, you need a cab. The 
cabbie knows in an instant that my Span- 
ish is fake. His reply is in English: “Five 
dollars downtown.” When we get down- 
town, he indicates with a circular ges- 
ture of the hand “E/ Main Street.” 


Rodriguez: “In truth, | am haunted by Mexico.” 


On Tijuana’s main drag, it is easy to 
spot Mexican American families in the 
crowd. Like me, the Mexican Ameri- 
cans carry an American slouch. Bermu- 
da shorts. They dress differently from 
Mexico. They are taller, less heavy. 
They speak English to each other, and 
to Mexicans they speak Spanish, but 
they have lost the confidence of it. 

My mother has always said that Ti- 
juana is not to be trusted. Tijuana is not 
Mexico. And it is true, in a way. Tijuana 
is not the Mexico of skyscraper cities or 
noble ruins or colonial villages. But Ti- 
juana is truly a Third World capital, 
deepest Mexico. 

] cut away from the main street and 
head for the towers of a Catholic 
church. The government’s party, the 
perennial PRI, is handing out promises 


at a rally up the corner. Peasant faces 
listen impassively with no hint of deri- 
sion, no hint of belief. 

The church is wide open, crowded at 
midafternoon, though 1tism timass tine. 
One is quite free in a Mexican church to 
doas one likes. | sit for a while and watch 
a young man witha straw hat in his hand 
gazing up at a picture of Mary. Old 
women sit in silence. Children stare at 
the ceiling. Young men stand near the 
door. I look at my watch. These are 
people at ease with eternity. But lam an 
American. I get up and leave. 

I wander around for a while. Iam very 
thirsty. Everywhere | see fruit juices, 
the colors of calcified paints, brilliant 
syrups, translucent candies, wedges of 
pineapple, slices of melon. All are 
tempting, all are inedible. But Mexicans 
bite and lick and chew and swallow. 

Tijuana becomes a dream-walk city, a 
city of staring eyes. What do they make 
of my cautious way? What do they know 
of me? That I am a border 
crosser? 

I have choices. Whenev- 
er | pause over merchan- 
dise, I am asked if i wani to 


spend: I] arn noi Mexico. 
An old lady sits unde a 


“tree of; paper. flowers, .. 
each branch a stick wiih 


for sale. An Indian woman 
sits on the sidewalk with 
her hand extended over 
her head, the palm open. 
She is begging. She is dis- 
interested, perhaps be- 
cause starvation is elo- 
quent. I watch the hand 
for a moment. It is undu- 
lating slightly, like a co- 
bra. If I put pressure on 
that palm, I will wake up 
the eyes. I dare not look 
into her eyes. | turn away. 

I don’t wait to barter my way onto a 
cab. I just get in and sit close to the 
open window, feeling the wind as the 
car rushes back toward America. But 
already I know that the old tourist trick 
of turning one’s back on Mexico is not 
going to work. 

Back at the border, the tourists are 
tired. They will not look at the stalls. 
They will not consider the snow cones, 
the green, the blood-red. At the exit 
for Mexico, a tiny boy sings a full- 
throated, raw lament—like a memo- 
rized prayer, a sentimental love song. 
Both hands are extended, palms open. 
And the tourists pay him. They put 
coins in his hands, even his pockets. 
But the boy does not stop singing. He 
does not let them look into his eves. 
They cannot make him smile. Cj 
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READINGS 


[Essay] 


MEXICO’S AMERICAN 
CHILDREN 


From “Mexico's Children,” by Richard Rodriguez, 
in the Spring 1986 issue of the American Scholar. 
Rodriguez is the author of Hunger of Memory, an 
autobiography, and the forthcoming Mexican 
American. 


1. is 1986 and the border does not hold. Entire 
families are coming, grandmothers, uncles, 
cousins. America is no longer the male’s solitary 
journey, as it was in the 1940s, the 1950s, the 
1960s. More of the family is now here than 
there. But the decision to leave for the Ameri- 
can city was not virtuous; it was governed by 
pragmatism. In their warm American kitchen, 
Mexicans talk among beer bottles of an eventual 
return to the empyrean. 

America wants to tell the new immigrants 
that she is sorry—and she is sorry—but there is 
not enough space, air, welfare—not enough 
America for all who would come. But then 
Americans take the Mexicans up on their offer 
of cheap labor. Mexicans are all around the 
neighborhood on Saturdays, making those 
pleasant faraway sounds, buzzing, choppiny., 
mowing. They have become the new Ameri- 
cans, busy at a time when we grow more lei- 
sured, more Latin. 

For the time being, Mexicans continue to ar- 
rive with punctual innocence. No intention to 
be disrespectful of American laws, serior, but ne- 
cessity is necessity. The past meets the future in 
an opposing glance. The American wonders 
about the future; the Mexican immigrant broods 
over the past... . 

Most articles on Mexico end up in a jumble of 
numbers, unreadable, usually accompanied by 
Photographs rhac will casnally break your heart. 


CASE OS SOMC hee 


In one such photograph, I see the teen-age fa- 
ther walking down the street with three chil- 
dren, and only here can I read the writing on the 
wall. The Shavian life force belongs to them. I 
am unmarried, barren, witty. My day is spent 
with you; we are neighbors. As much as you 
could be, I am awed by the generosity of the 
Mexican immigrant’s embrace of his child. I 
have heard these new immigrants sing hymns on 
Sundays, heard hymns in Catholic churches 
sung with stunning faith. The future is theirs. 
Their ascendancy has nothing to do with bor- 
ders. It is simply a matter of time. [, meanwhile, 
have cast my lot with you in the America of 
Time magazine, the Time that had a cover story 
on Mexico titled “The Population Curse”—as 
though life, and not illness and poverty and 
death, were the true enemy. 


America’s bishops have made headlines with 


their opinions about the MX missile and the 
morality of capitalism. Less publicized has been 
their “Pastoral Letter on Hispanic Ministry,” is- 
sued in 1983, wherein the bishops announced 
themselves to be against assimilation as a social 
goal for Hispanics. They wrote: “The Church 
shows its esteem for the dignity of Hispanic cul- 
ture by working to ensure pluralism, not assimi- 
lation and uniformity.” But while the bishops 
piously fret themselves with the thought that 
Hispanics may be changed too much by Amer- 
ica, Hispanics are destined to change America, 
change the very tenor of institutions like the 
Roman Catholic Church. By the end of the cen- 
tury, half of the world’s Catholics will be Span- 
ish-speaking. Already in the United States, one 
Catholic in four is Hispanic. Numbers make it 
inevitable that Hispanics will reshape the char- 
acter of an American church that has been, for 
over a century, largely Irish in cast. 

[ am speaking of assimilation. | am not speak- 
ing of tacos or bilingual voting ballots. [ am 
speaking of the soul, the real soul, which passes 
matter and surpasses matter. The residue of the 
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MR. PRESIDENT, THERE ARE 
SERIOUS CHARGES THAT I'VL ABUSED 


MY INFLUENCE 


BUT I THINK TO CLEAR THE AIR 
ONCE AND FOR ALL THERE OUGHT To 
BE A SPECIAL 
PROSECUTOR 


From the Buffalo News. 


of voice. A man who knows my family well tells 
me that when I write in English he can recognize 
the sound of my father speaking in Spanish. 
This is the way Mexico will influence America 
in the future: American English will be changed 
by the Mexican immigrant children who put it 
in their mouths. Optimism will be weighted, in 
time, by some thicker mood. 

Meanwhile, | am about as much of Mexico as 
you are going to get on paper. Diluted: a second- 
generation American, a middle-class man, a 
man born to the city, someone who is interested 
in Mexico. The obvious truth about assimilation 
is that it is never even. The advantage goes to 
the more numerous, the longer settled, the 
wealthy. The child of immigrant parents goes off 
to school and comes home knowing more about 
British kings than about his grandfather's tra- 
vail. (So it was that America happened to me. | 
turned into you.) But if assimilation is never 
equal, assimilation is always reciprocal. 

Mexican-Americans are destined to become 
your neighbors, your boyfriends, your wives, 
your uncles. We will change you. Mexico will 
change you. But Mexico’s greatest influence will 
be carried by an Americanized middle class and 
not by the less assimilated working class. The 
paradox of assimilation is that ethnic influence 
occurs not when people live apart, in distinct 
and separate neighborhoods, but where it seems 
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dle class, the great American mall. 

My nephews and nieces today. They will grow 
up and we will call them Hispanic. Hispanic is 
the word for their future. Already ‘“Mexican- 
American” as a political category, an idea, is be- 
ing transposed to “Hispanic.” The same has 
happened to other immigrant groups in this 
country. Think of the Jewish immigrants, or the 
Italians. Many came, carefully observing Old 
World distinctions and rivalries. German Jews 
distinguished themselves from Russian Jews. 
The Venetian was adamant about not being tak- 
en for a Neapolitan. But to America, what did 
such claims matter? All Italians looked and 
sounded the same. A Jew was a Jew. And now 
America shrugs again. Palm trees or cactus, it’s 
all the same; Hispanics are all the same. 

Puerto Ricans, Central Americans, Cuban- 
Americans—all are becoming Hispanic. A new 
group consciousness is being forged on this side 
of the border. A new accent is being heard, a 
uniform American Spanish. Politicians already 
have gotten the point. There is strength in His- 
panic numbers and there is bound to be influ- 
ence. The Mexican-American activist (né the 
Chicano) is now a Hispanic politician. 

A century ago, Spanish was the acceptable 
term. To those Mexican-Americans who 
claimed to be Spanish came ae Re to circles 
of civility. Spanish meant light skin, of course, 
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though it was not always an exact racial designa- 
tion. To be Spanish meant that one had money 
ef the Memory of money or pretense to money. 
Spanish meant land. Today’s term is Hispanic. It 
signals a movement out of the barrio, the wider 
view taken. The smart coinage. The adjective 
that fits an emerging middle class of business ex- 
ecutives and lawyers and and writers like me. 

But you have to wonder how far the term will 
take us. For the middle-class Mexican-Ameri- 
can, intermarriage outside the group has long 
been possible; it is common today. At the very 
moment of our numerical celebrity, we may be 
about to disappear into the melting pot. Hispan- 
ic, as our middle-class label, may turn out to be 
an ironic badge of influence that signals, in but 
another generation, our political decline. 

My youngest nephew stares at me with dark 
eyes. He has blond hair. I think it is Mexico I 
see in his eyes, the unfathomable regard of the 
past, while ahead of him stretches Sesame 
Street. What will he think of his past, except to 
know that he has several? What will he know of 
Mexico, except to know that his ancestors lived 
on land he will never inherit? What Mexico be- 
queaths to him passes silently through his heart, 
something to take with him as he disappears 
into America. 
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RCA, Time Inc., and the Southland Corporation, ° 


: yeteived'the follotvinglecéer froin thé exeturivedirec * 
artment’s EDAMUESSIONW ON: POF 


nography. In April, the Southland Corporation 
announced that all of i its 7-Eleven stores would dis- 
continue sales of Penthouse, Playboy, and Forum 
magazines. The testimony referred to in the letter 
was given by the Reverend Donald Wildmon, execu- 
tive director of the National Federation for Decency, 

in Tupelo, Mississippi. 


Ne Representative: 


The Attorney General’s Commission on Por- 
nography has held six hearings across the Unit- 
ed States during the past seven months on issues 
telated to pornography. During the hearing in 
Los Angeles, in October 1985, the commission 
received testimony alleging that your company 
is involved in the sale or distribution of pornog- 
raphy. The commission has determined that it 
would be appropriate to allow your company an 

prormuaity to respond co che allegations prior 
to drattiny its tinal report section on identitied 
distributors. 


You will find a copy of the relevant testimony 
enclosed herewith. Please review the allegations 
and advise che commission on or before March 
3, 1986, if you disagree with the statements en- 
closed. Failure to respond will necessarily be ac- 


‘ cepted as an indication of no objection. 


Please call Ms. Genny McSweeney, Attor- 
ney, at (202) 724-7837 if you have any 
questions. 

Thank you for your assistance. 


Truly yours, 


Alan E. Sears 
Executive Director 


The Grass-Roots Campaign — From 
“Pornography Causes Murder,’’ by Billy Burden, in 
the February issue of the Liberty Report, a publica- 
tion of the Liberty Federation (formerly the Moral 
Majority). According to an editor’s note, this is a 

“dramatization” based on information in a recent 
FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin. 


().. night on his way home from work, 
Eddy stopped by a convenience store to buy 
some lunch meat and a loaf of bread. Patty Sue 
_was out of town with her parents. Eddy decided 
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of other “sweird things” that Eddy had never 
seen before. 

Then, almost as if something was forcing him 
to do so, Eddy found himself stopping by that 
same convenience store quite often on his way 
home. While he changed clothes and got ready 
to pick up Patty Sue, he would look through his 
latest purchase and get himself “hopped up” on 
what was to become the seed that would one day 
produce a PORNOMANIAC. 

Actually, Eddy was a nice kid. He really was. 
So was Patty Sue. Eddy didn’t mean to harm 
anyone, but he soon found himself asking Patty 
Sue to do “weird things,” even though he knew 
he should not be asking those kinds of things of 
her. But he couldn’t seem to keep from it. It 
wasn’t long betore Patty Sue decided that she 
had better stop seeing Eddy, and she did. 

Patty Sue and Eddy were only nineteen back 
then. [hat was ten years ago. Today, Eddy is 
twenty-nine. During the past ten years, Eddy 
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JOHN W. DONOHUE 


Between Two Worlds 


tion of Publishers, approximately 

42,000 new titles will be published in 
the United States this year. In a crowd that 
large, only the standouts can expect to be 
noticed by The New York Times Book Re- 
view, which, besides being part of the pa- 
per’s overstuffed Sunday edition, is also 
our most widely read literary journal. 

An even smaller number of new books 
will collect the highest prize in the weekly 
lottery and find themselves on the Review’s 
front page where usually only one book is 


A ccording to the American Associa- 


i oot, +» Aeatpred.. On Feb. 28, shat grand prix spot 
"1.0 7 went, to Hunger ¢ ‘of Memory: The Educa , 
* “tion! of Richard Rodriguez iGouine. 195p °* 
~-. $43:95).. This is the autobiography of a- 


37-year-old writer whose previous publica- 


_tions have been u half-dozen or so essays in 
or ‘Father- obscure magazines. His first book is 


7 . een me. a the-day, after. twas ‘praised:i in. The 
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imes Book Review, it was the subject of a 
favorable notice by one of the Times’s 
weekday critics. Since then, Newsweek and 
Time have each devoted several columns to 
Hunger of Memory, and Mr. Rodriguez 
has been interviewed in such prominent 
places as ‘‘The Today Show.” 


It should be said at once that Hunger of — 


Memory, which the Times succinctly char- 
acterized as ‘‘a Mexican-American’s 
memoir of growing up in two cultures,”’ 
deserves all this attention because it is a 
very fine book indeed. It is not, however, 
the sort of book one would expect to 
become a best seller, and in fact it hasn’t. 

But how does it happen that this account 
of a life that so far has been neither tong 
nor noisy has attracted the flattering in- 
terest not only of Manhattan’s literary 
power brokers but also of Merv Griffin, 
who has had Mr. Rodriguez as a guest on 
his television talk show? Very likely it is 
because this book, as its author says, is not 
only his autobiography but it is also 
“necessarily political, in the conventional! 
. have bisected 
my life and changed its course.”’ 

The principal issues in question have 
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been those raised by the Federal Govern- 
ment’s backing of bilingual education for 
children whose first language is not English 
and affirmative action programs for mi- 
nority students in higher education. Many 
people who think of themselves as liberals 
dislike both these concepts. They say bi- 
lingual education might turn the United 
States into a divided country like Belgium 
or Quebec. They say affirmative action 
easily evolves into a quota system. They 
don’t say their objections are prompted by 
self-interest, but many blacks and His- 


- . panics think. that this is.really. the case. . +, 


. Richard Rodriguez, however, although 
he was borh intoa Spanish-speaking family 
and has been the beneficiary of affirmative 
action, argues against both bilingual 
schooling and preferential treatment of mi- 


* nority students. One cannot help thinking 
ener, hE Aare DS sneloomesy » Abal, iheseasneuecied opinions-havg,opn+: 
‘centrated the.minds .of those who. have a 
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But Hunger of Memory i is much more 
than political. It tells a straightforward 
story with a moving simplicity and ina style 
that has the lightness and clarity which can 
only be achieved by a scrupulous care for 
words. The title itself is rather arty and rep- 
resents a tendency that sideswipes the nar- 
Trative Once in a while. But this book is a 
pleasure to read because it has actually 
been written—not just poured off the top 
of the author’s head or chattered out of a 
typewriter or into a tape recorder. What’s 
more, the publisher has matched this text 
with a volume that has been handsomely 
designed and produced. 

Language, it appears, is Richard Rodri- 
guez’s predominant passion; as he says, 
“the great subject of my life.’ In this 
book, the recollections of that life begin 
with his enrollment more than 30 years ago 
in the first grade of the Sacred Heart 
parochial school in Sacramento, Calif. Six- 
year-old Richard was the third child and 
second son of devout, level-headed and 
hard-working Mexican immigrants. His 
father and mother are still more comfor- 
table speaking Spanish than English, but 
when their children were small they 


deliberately moved from a Chicano 
neighborhood to live, as their san says, 
‘‘among gringos,’’ the people they also 
called ‘‘los americanos.”" 

Nowadays, the Rodriguez children are 
themselves thoroughly American. His old- 
er brother is a lawyer; his two sisters are 
business women. Richard Rodriguez, after 
two decades of schooling that put a 
promising university career within his 
reach, is a part-time writer who lives in San 
Francisco and takes other jobs only, as he 
says, ‘‘to support my habit of writing.”’ 

Unlike his brother and sisters, however, 
Mr. Rodriguez was not assimilated into the 
American mainstream without a great deal 
of uneasy introspection. He has, he says, 
the dark skin of a man who has just re- 
turned from skiing in the Swiss Alps, and 
when he was a boy, this troubled him. He is 
still troubled by the conviction that he has 
been educated away from his parents’ cul- 
ture and is therefore inevitably alienated 
from them. One of his friends complained 
that his writings have too much of ‘‘all that 
Spanish angst.’’ 
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-anxiety was the price he had to pay as he 
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of his Spanish-speaking family to the pub- 
lic world in which he became what he is 
now—a highly-educated middle-class 
American. It is certainly true that to have 
been educated is to have been changed, or 
as Mr. Rodriguez says, reformed. In some 
sense, moreover, educated people do leave 
uneducated parents behind. For the 
children of immigrants, this may also mean 
leaving behind the culture of the old coun- 
try and the language that is one of its prin- 
cipal elements. His father and mother, 
Richard Rodriguez writes, ‘‘are no longer 
my parents in a cultural sense.” Like any 
separation, this one was painful but he 
thinks it was necessary: ‘‘Only when I was 
able to think of myself as an American, no 
longer an alien in gringo society, could I 
seek the rights and opportunities necessary 
for full public individuality.’’ He is grateful 
to the Sisters of Mercy in the Sacred Heart 
school who required him to become profi- 
cient in English as quickly as possible. 

It is clear from this profoundly analytic 
memoir that education involved a painful 
uprooting in Richard Rodriguez’s case, but 
it is not equally clear that this mus: be the 
case for every Spanish-speaking child. In 
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the United States today, there are between 
13 milton and 20 million Hispanics, more 
than baif of them of Mexican descent or 
origin. Most of them want to possess what 
Mr. Rodriguez calls the full public indi- 
viduality of an educated American. As a 
rule, however, their spokesmen are not 
convinced that this goal is necessarily tied 
to mastery of English or that it requires 
even a temporary separation from the an- 
cestral culture. 

Cruz Reynoso, who earlier this year be- 
came the first Hispanic to be appointed to 
the California Supreme Court, is one such 
spokesman. Mr. Reynoso was a member of 


the Federal Select Commission on Immi- - 


gration and Refugee Policy and like 12 of 
the 15 other commissioners, he added a 
supplementary statement when the com- 
mission filed its final report in 1981. In op- 
posing efforts to make English a voting re- 
quirement, Judge Reynoso wrote: “Of 
coursé, we as individuals would urge all to 
learn English for that is the language used 
by most Americans, as well as the language 
of the marketplace. But, we should no 
more demand English-language skills for 
citizenship than we should demand uni- 
formity of religion. That a person wants to 


American Federation of Teachers, said this 
directive was as an ‘‘unmitigated disaster.”’ 
The New York Times took a more mea- 
sured approach, but in an editorial entitled 
‘“*Ending the Bilingual Double-Talk’’ 
(Aug. 8, 1980), warned that Federal bi- 
lingual funds must be used “‘to help 
Hispanic children, not to make Spanish an 
official language or to make jobs for 
Hispanic teachers unqualified to teach in 
English.”’ 

That is true enough. But it is also true 
that the public school establishment has no 
enthusiasm for bilingual education and will 
be delighted to learn that Richard Rodri- 
guez thinks this method is a mistake. In an 
all-English elementary school, he quickly 
became not only a first-rate student but a 
voracious reader who had gone through all 
of Dickens’s novels before he began high 
school with the Christian Brothers in 
Sacramento. He had no trouble winning 
acceptance by Stanford University, and 
during his undergraduate and graduate 
studies he was the beneficiary of various 
programs of affirmative action. As a grad- 
uate student in the English department of 
the University of California at Berkeley, he 
was flooded with job offers from distin- 


managed to tell a specific American story in 
a way that draws easily into the light certain 
unersal truths about ine process of grow- 
Ing up. 

And tor American Catholics, this book 
has special dividends. By now, plays and 
memoirs about parochial schooling are le- 
gion. Some are funny, and some are wasp- 
ish but all of them are as inadequate as 
overwrought cartoons are bound to be. 
Hunger of Memory contains something 
more true and more rare—the best short 
account we have had so far of the funda- 
mental strength and harmony of the Cath- 
olic parish school. 


A man who knows Sacramento tells 
me that when the first Sisters of Mercy 
came there by river boat. in 1857, they 
opened a makeshift school the day after ’ 
they arrived. The school that Richard 
Rodriguez attended in the 1950's was a de- 
scendant of that pioneering institution, and 
it serenely combined academic excellence 
with religious formation. It was also free of 
intolerance, he says, and provided a solid 
,, reining for responsible citizenship. 
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stance, they strongly support programs of 
bilingual education for the 3.5 million 
public school children for whom English 
has not been the primary language. English 
is taught intensively in these programs but 
until the children have become adept in it, 
the instruction they receive in such other 
subjects as mathematics and social studies 
is given in the language they learned at 
home. 

In the 1974 case of Lau v. Nichols, the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled that some sort 
of special education must be provided for 
children not yet proficient in English—in 
this instance, for Chinese-speaking chil- 
dren in San Francisco. But in August 1980, 
when Secretary of Education Shirley M. 
Hufstedler issued Federal regulations re- 
iio tia us snectal education take the 
form of a bilingual program, the uproar 
was tierce. Albert Shanker, president of the 
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cano. And I am a Jew. That’s really the on- 
ly difference between us.’’ 

Richard Rodriguez thinks that bitterness 
was justified. Because there have been rela- 
tively few minority students on the cam- 
puses, he says, the affirmative action pro- 
grams have been giving excessive benefits 
to those Chicanos and blacks who are 
there. He decided, therefore, to disqualify 
himself from the profession of university 
teaching as long as affirmative action con- 
tinues. This quixotic protest has made him 
unpopular with minority activists who con- 
sider him a coconut: brown on the outside, 
white on the inside. [t has also made him an 
unusual guest for talk shows. 


Hunger af Memory should appeal, how- | 


ever, to readers who have no stake in either 
vide of the quarrels about bilingual educa- 
tion and affirmative action, Because 
Richard Rodriuues is an artist, he has 


grammar school years, he writes, “‘I was cer- 
tain the church filled all time. Living in a 
community of shared faith, I enjoyed much 
more than mere social reenforcement of 
religious belief. Experienced continuously in 
public and private, Catholicism shaped my 
whole day. It framed my experience of 
eating and sleeping and washing; it named 
the season and the nour.”’ 

There is a good chance that Hunger of 
Memory will still be read a century from 
now. It will have survived, however, not 
because of some forgotten public issues 
that once bisected Richard Rodriguez's 
life, but because his history of that life has 
something to say about what it means to be 
an American, what it means to be a Catho- 
lig and what it means tu be human, 

«lotin W, Donohue, amt associate editor 
of AMERICA, frequently writes on educa- 
Hann 
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This and the next article, together with the discussions, 
continue the Center's series on Alternative American Histories. 


Mexican-American History 


66 hat extraordinary vessel, the American melting 
pot, is bubbling once again.’* Chicanos, and 
Hispanic Americans in general, ‘“‘as America’s latest 
great wave of immigrants. . . are learning another hard 
lesson: latecomers start at the bottom.’’ This from 
the October 16, 1978, issue of Time magazine. 
Time’s perception of Chicanos as the “‘last group” in 
the race for social mobility in the United States reflects 
a widespread misunderstanding of the historical reality 
of this ethnic group. Most important, Time's perspec- 
tive on Mexican-Americans beclouds and negates cen- 
turies-old historical influences which have shaped the 
status of this population today. 
It is true that immigration from Mexico has played 
a fundamental role in the evolution of Mexican- 
American history, particularly in the twentieth century. 
But to limit the experience of Mexican-Americans to 
the history of foreign immigration to the United States 
is to obscure the roots of the Chicano past. Chicano 
history is much more than the old familiar story of 


Revisited and Corrected 
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another immigrant group Waiting its turn to experience 
the “American dream” of upward social, mobility. 

One of the central theses in my recent book, 
Chicanos in a Changing Society: From Mexican Pueb- 
los to American Barrios in Santa Barbara and Southern 
California, 1848-1930 (Harvard University Press, 
1979), deals with the historical continuity between 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century Mexican-American 
history. | argue that, among other things, the devel- 
opments during the half-century following the Mexican 
War of 1846-1848 determined henceforth the status of 
Chicanos in Southern California society. Though mass 
immigration from Mexico in the early twentieth century 
significantly affected Mexican-American society, the 


Albert Camarillo is an Assistant Professor of History at 
Stanford University, the author of a number of books 
and articles on Mexican-American. history, and the 
winner of three national fellowships in the study of 
history. 
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Status of those immigrants was already determined be- 

fore they entered the United State 
Despite the claim of some authors 

sentimental continuities existed in Mexican society be- 


. more than just 


tween the two centuries. The story of nineteenth- 
century Mexican-American history in California is, on 
the one hand, a tragic tale of the decline and subjugation 
of a people who became ‘‘foreigners in their native 
land,”’ and on the other ha hand, it isa story gf the cultural. 
‘Comiriiuinity” persistence of a : people | who 
Maintained themselves as a viable éthnic group within a. 
radically’ changing society. — t | 
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they were increased Anglo-American immigration and 


-s2roup. of Agicpiadtis was. set im ae eighteen- fifties, a. 
was not. until the following decade that Americans ~ 
began to outnumber the Mexicans. Americans began 
to wrest control of county and municipal government. 
from ‘the Californio rancheros. By 1870, the Mexican 
population had expericnced major political losses, al- 
though it constituted a large sector of the electorate. 
Election losses and racial-political conflict during the 
eighteen-sixties and eighteen-seventies continued to 
favor American control of the political apparatus as the 
Mexican constituency witnessed the destruction of its 
traditional leadership, the Californio politicos. By 
1880, Anglos had achieved political heg gemony. 

The loss of political power by Mexicans coincided 
with another equally important development—the loss 
of Mexican land. Indeed, once Americans gained con- 
trol of the political machinery, Mexican land loss in- 
creased significantly. Mexican rancho and pueblo 
communal lands remained relatively stable during the 
first decade of the American period. However, during 
the eighteen-sixties the forces of nature-——drought and 
flood—and the forces of man—increased American 
immigration—combined to dislocate Mexicans from 
their ancestral lands. As a result, during the eighteen- 
seventies Mexican landowners lost the bulk of their 
lands to American speculators, unscrupulous attorneys, 
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illustration by Cris Mortensen 


and squatters. Also, unfamiliarity with the English lan- 
fudge 
American jurisprudence—new types of taxes, the court 
system—tfurthered the demise of the Mexican land- 
holdings and the pastoral economy. As the Mexican 
ranchos and pueblo communal lands were subdivided, 
American capitalism in the form of rural agricultural 
production and urban development took firm hold in the 


be maintained .as. the ecanomy, changed.-and -as the 
Spanish- -speaking Population lost control.of its land. 


mr ‘or the most part, the processes of land loss and 
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¢, together with the effects of a new system of 
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~ ¢ighteen- -eighties. -Those two related developments af- 


fected; in-turn two: other‘historical pattems: bartiétza: - 


tion and the making of the Chicano working class. 
Together these produced a ‘tnew Chicano reality.”’ 

_ Barrioization is.the process by which the Mexican 
people in the old pueblo became a segregated, ghet- 
toized, ethnic minority that had to adapt culturally and 
socially to a new, foreign environment—the burgeon- 
ing American city. The degree of barrioization was 
roughly proportional to the volume of American im- 
migration. As the Anglo community expanded and 
became dominant, the Mexican community became 
subordinate and confined within the old pueblo area. 
By the eighteen-eighties, many Anglo newcomers—to 
Santa Barbara, for example—were not even aware that 
a relatively large Mexican population existed in the 
city. During the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century, Santa Barbara’s old adobe homes continued to 
fall prey to the expanding American city built of brick 
and wood. Yet, the core area of this old pueblo-turned- 
barrio remained as a Mexican town within the heart of 
the American city. 

The barrio provided for its minority Chicano resi- 
dents an insulated, familiar world. Here the Spanish- 
speaking people could carry on in a fashion similar, but 
not identical, to their life-style when the town was 
predominantly Mexican. By 1880, many traditional 
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Mexican pastimes and custo.ns, such as bullfights, 
cockfights, and other activities, had been outlawed by 
the Americans. Chicanos accommodated themselves 
socially and culturally to the new reality by keeping and 
modifying what they could of their traditional customs, 
at the same time creating new sources of ethnic and 
patriotic cohesiveness (Mexican national celebrations 
and modified recreation, all of which took place within 
the confines of their barrio). Sociocultural change and 


adaptation thus characterized this first generation of 


barrio dwellers. 

The ruins of old adobe structures in and around the 
historic pueblo-barrio illustrate another development 
that dramatically affected Mexican people—the de- 
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terioration of their aan economy. The decline of 
cattle ranching had grave consequences for Mexican 
workers. As the traditional occupations associated with 
the cattle industry declined, the Mexican workers were 
steadily displaced, confronting the Mexican commu- 
nity with increasing impoverishment. Moreover, their 
means of livelihood declined just when their subsis- 
tence farming on communal lands was no longer possi- 
ble, since those lands had been subdivided and sold to 
Americans. 

Fuced with poverty and starvation, Chicano men, 


vomen, and children began entering the capitalist labor 


market as menial laborers. They were not incorporated 
into the new labor market, however, until the number of 
Chinese workers had been significantly reduced as a 
result of restrictive immigration legislation directed at 
the Chinese, and as a result of the anti-Chinese move- 
ment in general. Chicanos entered the new economy as 
seasonal farm workers, tourist service workers, con- 
struction laborers, cannery workers, and other un- 
skilled and semiskilled laborers. They were a key 
source of labor for the expansion of urban development 
and agricultural production. But, underpaid and often 
exploited, the Chicanos have always remained an im- 
poverished working-class element. 

The portrait of the Mexican-American throughout 
Southern California at the turn of the century is one of 
anguish, pride, and perseverance. It is a portrait of a 
people who had endured the conquest of their society by 
foreigners and who had experienced the traumatic loss 
of their ancestral lands and traditional occupations. It 
was a community that could no longer control its own 
political destiny, particularly in view of the legacy of 
racial antagonism. Yet, it was a community of people 
which had survived these radical changes and had main- 


“tained its cultural and ethnic viability into the ¢wentiéth - 


century. 
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Chicano population, even as new barrios were being 
formed, some of which were extensions of the old 
pueblo and some of which were new. Mexican immi- 
grants, who arrived in increasing numbers each decade, 
often lived next to the native-born: if they did not live in 
ime barrios they at least lived under the same 
ditions. 

Second, the working-class experience of Mexicans 
at the bottom of the occupational ladder—with vir- 
tually no hope for upward mobility—characterized 
fourth- and fifth-generation native-born as well as the 
most recent immigrants from Mexico. Occupational 
change did occur as Mexican workers were attracted to 
other unskilled and semiskilled jobs arising from indus- 
trialization. However, horizontal mobility did not 
nsfinve Into Vertical mobility. 


Chird. the political powerlessness of the earlier gen- 
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eration of nincteenth-centurs Chicanos continucd 1: 
Characterize the community of Mexicans during the 
twentieth century. Lack of political power was exacel- 
bated by the reluctance of the foreign-born ta become 
naturalized citizens. 

Though the tens of thousands of immigrants who 
came to Southern California cities clearly fit into an 
existing status for Mexican-Americans, nevertheless 
they contributed to the cultural vitality of Mexican 
society in the region. Yet, to claim that contemporary 
Chicano society is solely a product of the early twen- 
tieth-century immigrations and subsequent migrations 
north from Mexico is to deny the major continuities of 
Chicano society from the nineteenth century. 

In present-day society, the historical patterns that 


ha half of the nineteenth ecu 
But for one to fully 
of problems that stil plague Chicana 
-~ unemployment, low wages, education- 
al negleat. lack of effective political access, racial ten- 
sion—one only has to look at the past century to trace 
their origins Mexican-American history cannot be un- 
derstood without examining both its nineteenth-century 
roots and more recent twentieth-century developments. 

As we hear and read in the mass media statements 
and articles about Chicanos, such as the piece quoted 
from Time magazine, we should recall the words of the 
historian ve “misunderstanding of the pres- 
ents th in cs ituble consequence of ignorance of the 
past.” 
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“+ “ALBERT. CAMARULO: Chicano history has blossomed a 
. the. Jast-ten, years... What-is. significant is-the:departure~. 


‘ from materials that have been used'to try to explain the 


Mexican-American experience over time. Chicano his- 


. tory is revisionistic, then, toa certain extent, but it goes 


a re 
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” beyond revisionism. Tt becomes a “history that is recon- | 


structionist. It is trying to recover, for the first time, the 
historical patterns that evolved in Mexican-American 
history, not only in California, but throughout the 
United States. 

Nineteenth-century California history referred to the 
“golden age of the ranchos.’’ Such history gave a very 
nostalgic, very romantic picture of the ranchero society 
in California, one which focused on the elite, or the 
upper five per cent of the mestizo population in Califor- 
nia. Historians painted a rosy picture, one of a near- 
idyllic society, almost a utopia. And, of course, that 
distorted the social history of ninety-five per cent of the 
population, the social and economic stratification that 
existed in nineteenth-century California. 

It has also been said that only sentimental con- 
tinuities exist in Mexican-American history. That is. 
we can look at the Mexican heritage of the rancho 
period, and we can look to the mission past, but then 
presumably there is a clear break: there is no link in the 
experiences of nineteenth-century and twentcth- 
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over time. 


EUGENE GARCIA (Chairman, Department of Chicano Studies; 


Associate Professor of Psychology, University of California at 
Santa Barbara): Your book is entitled Chicanos in a 
Changing Society. Can you talk about some of the 
Significant changes? 


CAMARILLO: We are talking about a Mexican society on 
the far northern frontier of Mexico that, because of 
the Mexican-American War, was incorporated into the 
United States, into the new American Southwest, the 
new California. The pastoral economy that had been 
based upon cattle ranching was to be uprooted by the 
beginnings of American capitalism, at first in the hinter- 
lands, with the start of what eventually would be ag- 
ribusiness in California. So, there was dramatic eco- 
nomic change. the substitution of one economy for 
another. 

With that. there was a complete overturn of the 
political structure. The old system of city council gov - 
emment, and other types of Mexican republicanism, 
geve way. at first in Northern Califomia, and then in 
Southern California, after one and two decades. The 
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Californio politico was edged out by Americans com- 
ing in, usually people who had capital behind them. 

Then with Anglo immigration really taking off in the 
last half of the nineteenth century, California society 
was no longer predominantly Mexican. In a few de- 
cades it became predominantly American. So. on top of 
the economic and political changes, there was dramatic 
social and cultural change. 

By the twentieth century, immigration had become 
one of the most significant of the social changes. 

So, industrialization, urbanization, and mass immi- 
gration from Mexico are the three most significant 
interrelated changes. These changes did not affect 
everyone at the same time. South Texas developed 
more slowly than Southern California. As a whole, 
northern New Mexico developed much differently; it 
was the exception, rather than the rule, as far as South- 
west development is concerned. But, clearly, the over- 
riding historical factor is the full incorporation of the 
new American Southwest within the economic, cul- 
tural, and political mainstream of the United States. 


DOUGLAS HENRY DANIELS (Assistant Professor of Black 
Studies and History, University of Calitornia at Santa Barbara): 
Given the uniqueness of the experience of a subjugated 
people, as opposed to people who had come to America 


with the new Chic 
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for the first time some systematic com- 

s of the histories of blacks, ‘Chicanos, 
and other sroups. T'do think that theories posned Tor” ae 
Chicanos have explanatory value for other groups who 
have experienced racial discrimination. 


society. I am optimistic about the possibility 
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RICHARD GRISWOLD DEL CASTILLO (Visiting Associate Pro- 
fessor of History, University of California at San Diego): I 
don't see Chicano histery as developing 2 comprehen: 
sive theory of history with the same exphinatory mag: 
nitude as, say, Marxist economic theory or Marxist 
historical theory. I think Chicano social history's main 
contribution is in the two areas that Mr. Camarillo has 
mentioned: new methodologies and finding new infor- 
mation about the Chicano experience in the Southwest. 
There may be a schism among Chica historians about 
the value of approaching history trom the standpoint of 
atheory rather than developing a story. detatled story, 
if you want, but someming that lays out tic ieadhy ot 
the past, rather than somethiny that tees to Impose a 
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tl eoretical concept on that reality. That may be a con- 
flict among some Chicano historians over what the 
value of history should be. It is certainly a conflict 
among social historians. 


OANIELS: I was not referring to a theory that should be 
applied to or imposed on reality. I am much more 
concerned with concepts emerging from grass-roots 
research, from the bottom up. Given the uniqueness of 
the Chicano experience, it would seem that some new 
ideas, or concepts, or methodology, might emerge. 


GRISWOLD DEL CASTILLO: The American pragmatic tradi- 
tion in social history handles concepts in a very 
piecemeal fashion. There is one concept here, another 
concept there, but there isn’t much relationship be- 
tween them. In contrast, in the European tradition, 
there is much more sensitivity for the philosophical 
reality of history. We are a long way from that in social 
history and in Chicano history. We are developing new 
concepts. Mr. Camarillo has pinpointed some of the 
important ones. But the whole development of concepts 
will develop over-all concepts although, given the" *~ 
American tradition of pragmatism, that is questionable. 
CAMARILLO: Stidyinig ‘a° group’ suclf ds the” Mexican” °°" 
Americans in, tbe nineteenth cept, QUO 2 Ne Sa ance ol 
ing.insight...You,,have..a.group that, after COMquests ns 
continues to live in its traditional historical area. (oT 
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terns of political and working-class behavior. And you 
can see patterns of social and cultural activities within 
the community which clearly continue to affect Mex- 
ican-American society. But it is with the original 
nineteenth-century group, rather than immigrant his- 
tory, that one can make such studies and get such 
insights. 


DONALD McDONALD (Editor, The Center Magazine): To what 
extent are young Chicanos being exposed to the kind of 
history that we are talking about here? How much of 
this reconstructed Chicano history is getting into the 
school system, and at what levels? 


CAMARILLO: Unfortunately. not much is in the schools. 
Ve have had our impact only in the institutions of 
higher education over the last ten years. 
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McDONALD: Do the American history books, those used 
in our high schools. reflect the kind of Mexican- 
American history we have been discussing here? 


PEDRO CASTILLO (Assistant °rofessor of History, University of 
Calforna at Santa Cruz wsiting Research Asscciate, 
Chicano Studies Center, University of California at Los 
Angeles): | haven’t made a rigorous analysis of junior 
high school and senior high school American history 
textbooks, but my sense is that if anything is mentioned 
about Mexicanos, it is possibly a paragraph on Cesar 
Chavez and the Farm Workers’ Movement. I think the 


. Same is true of women’s history and possibly of black 


history, although the latter may have a longer heritage 
in the general history textbooks. It is going to take a 
while for individuals who write the junior high and high 
school textbooks to pick up, read, and then integrate 
into their texts the kind of studies we have referred to 
here. 


Whether of notone should ge to the field wath a pig us 
paradigm. One must not. itis argued. impose on thic 
data things that the data do not contain, or things that 
dre NOUN sa tothe Cuiiure tnubone is studying What 


I hear emerging in our discussion is that Vou are trying 
to follow the latter rule. You are saving. we will look at 
the information, and from it shal] emerge the theories. 
If there are no theories, then from it shall emerge the 
story, the reality, or whatever will best project whut 
happened. 

Now I do not believe that is possible. } think one is 
always working with paradigms: one is always working 
With theasics. 
going mi Vecr excellent book, theories thal you may not 
be willing to fess up to. You are working with some 
very powerful theories, and some of that may have 
come from your being familiar with this ethnic- 
enclavement material of the anthropologists. 

I credit you with starting a good concept. burrioiza- 


Pihaak you have seme datent theories 
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 Cantarilto, 1 don’ t. ‘think’ you are ‘crediting ‘Yourself with © 
enough of a contribution in your concept of barriviza- 
tion. You are really talking about how ethnic bound- 


whole tradition in anthropology of studying ethnic en- 
claves. You have developed your concept exactly as 
you say Chicano historians are working today. You 
started with the evidence. The evidence led you to the 
fact that enclaves were being developed. 

Well, what do we mean by that? What do we mean by 
enclavement? Anthropologists call enclavement the 
process of encapsulation, a way by which the dominant 
society builds around and contains the subordinate 
societies, and then selectively dominates, exploits, and 
draws from the latter what it wishes. It also imposes on 
the subordinate society its own norms and values. It 
forces, if you will, the acculturation process to take 
place. 

The internal culture then responds selectively. Some 
people accept acculturation, others resist it. You write 
extensively in your book about resistance to accultura- 
tion and about the norms that emerged within the 
Chicano culture in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. how this resistance led to revitalization. 

A critical issue among anthupologists concerns 
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_ .feVitalization occur. ‘when one ‘assérts Self-identity and | 
some sort of integrity \ within such a society. - 7 2 
“Yalso think both of yout works—Mr. ‘Camarillo‘and ” 
Mr. Griswold—are excellent for showing the ongoing 
ties with Mexican society. I have always believed that 


each immmigrant: wave ‘culturally -revitalfze's America. - 


Every generation of Chicanos has to deal with a new 
generation of Mexicanos. From that emerges a continu- 
ing revitalization. Historians will have to deal with that. 
It’s certainly evident, as one studies society today. that 
we are again going through that process. 

So there is a double acculturation process. if you 
will. Mexicanos are reacculturating Chicanos and 
Chicanos are working their thing on the Mexicanos. All 
the while, both groups are confronting the Anglos. This 
is a most complicated acculturation process. It is not 
simply Chicanos vis-a-vis the Anglo population. It is 
more complex than that. 


CEDRIC ROBINSON (Director, Center for Black Studies; Assis- 
tant Professor of Political Science. University of Cahforma &! 
Santa Barbara). Historians who happen to be Chicanos 
are to some extent an imprint of the social movement. 
To presume that that social! movement has had nothing 
to do with the placement of the Griswolds at U.C. San 
Diego or the Camarilios at Stanford University is naive 
and consequently also potentially very destructive. | 
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say that because it also speaks to what those who are not 
Chicanos come to anticipate as the intellectual force 
which 1s organically emerging in history, anthropol- 
owy. and political science us the ideological thrust of the 
social movement. 

One expects, then, that ultimately Chicano history 
must be more than revisionist, more than reconstruc- 
tionist. Indeed, it must mount a powertul and substan- 
tial critique of those intellectual and historiographic 
traditions which presumably all of you were exposed to 
as students in American universities. There is a notion 
that one can talk about an American economy and a 
Mexican economy as if they were distinct phenomena 
and not pay attention to the degree to which American 
capital derationalized the Mexican economy, produc- 
ing the presumed push which is one explanation for the 
kinds of migration one saw in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. 

[ agree with Manuel Carlos that you never go into the 
field without paradigms, theories, preconceptions. And 
you go there because you have been produced by a 
society, produced by a people. Presumably you go into 
the field with at least the presumption that those people 
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tions, concerns, and values seldom to show up 
then, Is the fadical. basis for. Chicano history? 
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tion. What ure the radical roots of Chicano history? I 
think the most radical thing I do in my book is try to 
envision the history of the Chicano from the point of 
view of the Chicanos themselves, and at least not at- 
tempt to impose knowingly a paradizm or a concep- 
tuaiivation that is inimical to the basic reality of their 
culture and spirit 

As far as political radicalism is concerned. Iam not 
sure it is there. [It depends upon how you define radical. 
If you have a subject that has never been discussed or 
thought about before, and if you raise it, and not only 
raise it. but investigate it in great detail, do a lot of 
research on it, iry to articulate it and make it known, 
that may be radical. But Mr. Camarillo raised the im- 
portant point thatone of the myths we have been work- 
INZ WHA Halli recently is tnat Chicano tustery, or the 
Mistery ofthe: Mexican in the Southwest after [848, ts 
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irretrievably lost. For dramatic proof of that, go to the 
Bancroft Library and try to find information about the 
Mexicans after i848. That is the cutoff point. That 
library has been almost wholly concerned with collect- 
ing materials on the Mexicans in California before 
1848. No major library in the Southwest—aside from 
the Chicano-studies collections that are just picking up 
now—has considered the history of the Mexican in the 
nineteenth century after 1848. That is a very large gap in 
Mexican history—between 1848 and 1910. 


CAMARILLO: Historians go about their analyses in a way 
that is significantly different from that of other social 
scientists. But that does not mean that radical interpreta- 
tions of history cannot come from historians. Now, it is 
incumbent on historians, and in particular on Chicano 
historians, first to accumulate knowledge. That has 
been the precccupation of Chicano historians because 
material that would allow us to interpret the Mexican- 
American experience over time has not existed. So we 
have been developing that essential body of historical 
information. But along the way, historians, together 
with scholars from a few other social sciences, Lee 


** “déveloped thé Basis fora’ conéeptual framework which, ~ 


ten years down the road, will enable us to develop some 
ee from this accumulation of information. 

© As farasradical intellectual traditions,gre concerned, 
of course’ we.do not.immpose a. theory on our historical: 
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ant Seah e Dpseesime admit it or 
theory. ‘Some refer to ei aa class palncalion as 
“the occupational structure evolves” for Mexicans i in the 
of twentiem ventanes 
So, there are traditions and scholarly eoncees: and 
we are familiar with them, but we use them in a dif- 
ferent way. It is clear in American society today, as 
well as throughout the twentieth century, that there has 
been inequality in just about every sector of American 
life, vis-it-vis Chicanos, vis-a-vis blacks, and so on. 
How can we begin to trace the roots and the nature of 
the structural relationship in that society? That is what 
we have been preoccupied with. And no doubt that will 
be a primary focus of our analysis, at least for the next 
ten or twenty years, until we feel sufficiently comfort- 
able with the body of knowledge that has been accumu- 
lated. Then perhaps, along with sociologists and politi- 
cal scientists, we can develop a conceptual overview 
with greater explanatory power. But our primary task 
has been to write the history of the Mexican-American 
community. We have not had that betore. 
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ii the last decade scholars have produced many dis- 
sertations, monographs, and articles exploring new 
themes and topics in Chicano history. Of recurring 
interest is the analysis of the socioeconomic subordina- 
tion of the Spanish-speaking people in the Southwest. 
Three books have recently appeared which give new 
depth and focus to our understanding of the economic 
and cultural development of Chicano society: Mario 
Barrera’s Race and Class in the Southwest: A Theory of 
Racial Inequality; Albert Camarillo’s Chicanos in a 
Changing Society: From Mexican Pueblos to American 
Barrios in Santa Barbara and Southern California, 
1848-1890; and my own book, The Los Angeles Barrio 
1850-1890: A Social History. 

Barrera has brought together most of the important 
monographs on Chicano economic and political history 
in an attempt to formulate a new theory of racial in- 
equality in the Southwest. He describes a colonial labor 
system emerging in the nineteenth century which has 
persisted with only minor modifications up to the pres- 
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nt. “A colonial labor system exists,” he says, ‘“‘where 
the labor force is segmented along ethnic and/or racial 
lines, and one or more of the segments is systematically 
maintained in a subordinate position.” 

Barrera classifies the main characteristics of this de- 
veloping colonial labor system as labor repression, a 
dual wage system, occupational stratification, the for- 
mation of a reserve labor force, and the use of Chicano 
workers as a buffer against economic depressions. 
Specifically, he conceives of Chicanos in the nineteenth 
century as moving from a position of economic irrele- 
vance to one of secondary integration into a new colo- 
nial economic order. Barrera analyzes both the rural 
and urban experiences of Chicanos, and notes varia- 


_ Richard Griswold del Castillo is a Visiting Associate 
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Professor of History at the University of California at 
San Diego. The winner of a number of fellowships and 
scholarships, he has written extensively on nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century Mexican-American history. 
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tions in the timing and historical conditions of their 
colonization. 

In Chicanos in a Changing Society, Camarillo has 
studied the urban history of Chicanos in four California 
towns and cities: Los Angeles, San Salvador (near San 
Bernardino), San Diego, and Santa Barbara. He devel- 
ops the concept of ‘‘barrioization”’ to explain the com- 
plex changes wrought by the Anglo-American con- 
quest. While analyzing the economic subjugation of 
Chicanos as they were incorporated into the commer- 
cial and agricultural industries in Southern California, 
he also delineates their changing social and cultural 
life. 

Barrioization had devastating effects on the com- 
munities of San Salvador and on Old Town, San Diego. 
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RICHARD GRISWOLD DEL CASTILLO 


San Salvador ceased to exist as a viable barrio by 1900 
due to floods, encroaching Anglo farmers, and racial 
prejudice. San Diego’s Old Town became a quaint 
tourist attraction as Anglo merchants and residents 
moved the heart of the city away from the older pueblo 
and allowed the barrio to deteriorate. 

The barrios of Santa Barbara and Los Angeles suf- 
fered similar pressures as the Chicano populations 
experienced downward socioeconomic mobility, geo- 
zraphic segregation, increased unemployment, migra- 
tory labor pressures, and increasing child and woman 
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labor. In Santa Barbara, seasonal agricultural work and 
occasional employment in construction replaced tra- 
ditional pastoral occupations. Camarillo’s study of 
Southern California in the nineteenth century is a more 
specific description of the colonization process de- 
lineated by Barrera. 

My book, The Los Angeles Barrio 18550-1890, sup- 
ports the general thesis that many of the economic, 
societal, and cultural patterns of present-day urban 
Chicano life originated in the nineteenth century. Like 
Camarillo’s and Barrera’s work it analyzes the dialec- 
tic of colonization or barrioization that was operating 
throughout Aztlan as Anglos came into contact with 
Chicanos. 

I examine four areas of transition: changes in eco- 
nomic and occupational opportunities; transformations 
in family life; geographic and political isolation; and 
the development of cultural identity. The general pro- 
cess of economic and societal colonization is interwo- 
ven with a theme of cultural vitality and change. The 
normative transformation of Los Angeles’ Chicano cul- 
ture is seen as explaining the continuity of barrio life 


__ into the twentieth century. 
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eaten of Chicano society. Racial prejudice and 
violence—most notably in the race war of the early 
eighteen-fifties—created ethnic solidarity in Los An- 
geles. Attitudes and stereotypes of those early years 
eventually translated into rigid socioeconomic patterns. 
Mexicans and Chicanos rapidly became an exploited 
laboring caste. However, the clash of economic sys- 
tems and values was not the only thing molding 
Chicano urban society. Had its development depended 
solely on persecution by the Anglos, the Chicano com- 
munity would have disappeared in a short time. 

The revitalization of Chicano culture in the decades 
following the Anglo conquest and colonization paral- 
lels the experience of other groups. Edward Spicer in 
Cycles of Conquest has found that the Indian culture in 
the American Southwest experienced a similar trans- 
mutation and revitalization out of conflict and contact 
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with the Spanish, Mexican, and Anglo-American cul- 
tures. Cultural borrowing played a key role in both the 
Chicano and Indian experience. Chicanos acquired 
some elements of the Anglo-American culture. In Los 
Angeles, increasing intermarriage, English-language 
education, bilingualism, and the growth of a small 
professional class were evidence of this accommoda- 
tion. Like the Indian societies, the Chicanos opposed 
their assimilation in violent and nonviolent ways. Ban- 
ditry was a form of protest but peaceful resistance was 
more common. Social protestations appearing in 
Spanish-language newspaper editorials, impassioned 
speeches during symbolic national holidays like the 
16 de Septiembre and Cinco de Mayo, and a general 
refusal to participate and legitimize the political and 
social systems were forms of early resistance. 

The Spanish-speaking were confronted with an 
aggressive and dynamic colonization effort. Anglo- 
American commercial capitalism changed the Mexican 


_ decades. traditional Californio. society, along ‘with -the 


; * ranchos: which: had given it vitality; ceased to’ exist: 
“The: elements:of the Mexican -urban-tulture Which’ ~ 
survived the period of violent racial conflict (1848- — 


1870) were those which were not directly linked to this 
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firmly rooted in the family. The acceptance of intermar- 
riage, toleration of common-law unions, hospitality 
toward strangers, respect for older members of the 
community, the use of the Spanish language, and def- 
erence toward the old ranchero families were all tradi- 
tional values which persisted into the American era. 


he social values which died out or declined in 

importance from 1850 to 1870 related to the ranch- 
ing economy. The tradition of extended family living, 
since it depended on prosperity, became less important. 
Lacking the security of rancho ownership or stable 
employment, families were less able to support their 
relatives within the same household. The value of per- 
sonalized community associations changed as families 
were forced to leave their homes in search of work 
during depressions and periods of economic transition. 
Increasing proletarianization of the Chicano labor force 
compelled women to move out of their traditional roles 
as homemakers to seek jobs. Women, either because 
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their husbands had been forced to leave the barrio in 
search of jobs or because of their spouses’ early death, 
increasingly became single heads of households. 

A decline in the importance of the Catholic Church as 
a legitimizer and preserver of the status quo was less 
clearly due to economic oppression. Quasi-official reii- 
gious practices seem to have become more important in 
the spiritual life of the Spanish-speaking pobladores. A 
folk religion supplanted formal religious observance as 
the policies and administration of the Church passed 
into the hands of foreigners. 

Finally, after the Anglo conquest, the Los Angeles 
Chicanos evolved entirely new sets of cultural norms 
and attitudes. In some cases these new values repre- 
sented a reversal of previously held beliefs. Prior to 
1846, for example, the Mexican immigrant had not 
been entirely welcome in the pueblo. The native-born 
Californio, in particular, regarded the Mexican with 
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the Mexican immigrant became a more integral part of 
the Chicano community in Los Angeles. While a few of 
the older Californios may have continued to think of 
the immigrants as undesirable cholos, the mass of 
Chicanos could find much in common with their re- 
cently arrived cousins. 

In the Mexican era most pobladores regarded the 
Mexican government as a distant foreign power, a 
threat to local autonomy. They had little sense of iden- 
tification with the Mexican nation or the government. 
After the Mexican War this attitude changed. Los 
Angeles spawned numerous repatriation societies dur- 
ing the eighteen-fifties in response to offers by the 
Mexican government to resettle its former citizens in 
more hospitable country. In the eighteen-sixties Benito 
Juarez’s Reforma and resistance against the French 
intervention generated a new pride in being Mexicano. 
Pro-Juarez sentiments flooded the Spanish-language 
newspaper in Los Angeles, intensifying nationalistic 
feelings. By the eighteen-seventies and eighteen- 
eighties, barrio residents regularly celebrated Mexican 
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national holidays, evidence of a new-found patriotic ers lived with their families for short periods of time, 
sentiment. soon moving on in search of jobs and more favorable 
The Los Angeles Chicanos also evolved new at- living conditions. Impermanence was a major charac- 
titudes regarding their racial identity. In the Mexican teristic of barrio life in the nineteenth and well into the 
era there had been three distinct racial/social castes: the twentieth century. The barrio was a radical departure 

gente de razon or upper-class landowners; the mestizos; from the more stable town life of the Mexican era. 
and the Indios. The Anglos tended to blur these distinc- In order to cope with increasing alienation, Chicanos 
tions among the Spanish-speaking and lump all the established scores of new organizations and newspa- 
Mexican-appearing individuals into one caste. Most pers. In the Mexican era there had been little need for 
hacendados joined the ranks of the dispossessed. The special-interest organizations or a community press. 
| identifiable Indian population in Los Angeles disap- The Church and the Californio elite had served well 
| peared, its remnants absorbed into Chicano society by enough to articulate group concerns, provide for social 
marriage or adoption. By the eighteen-eighties, there is and cultural activities, and organize for political action. 
| evidence that Chicanos were beginning to conceive of The destruction of the ranchero class, the Anglo take- 
: themselves as members of La Raza, aterm used in the over of the Catholic Church, and the increasing 
| press of that day to mean a mystical, cultural group, one impermanence of community life forced Chicanos to 
which transcended class lines and shared a common create alternative means of holding their society to- 
destiny. There emerged a new secular ideological unity gether. Through the Spanish-language press and social 
which had not been present in the Mexican era. political associations, Chicanos were able to compete 


! with and thus blunt the assimilationist pressures of 
Anglo society. Moreover, they were able to develop, in 


B. arrioization reinforced a sense of separateness and their urban culture, viable alternatives to the Anglo way 

| ethnic unity, Californio saciety prior to 1850 had of life, Rascileuits Leese Bis sa 
been diffised over a number of locales: iri towns, ‘nis- 7 Intensive fecccech i into thee economic colonization OF ee 
sions (until 1834), ranchos, and isolated colonias, or Chicanos in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has 
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social consciousness arose. Violence, unemployment, development, political and social associations, and 
| overcrowding, poor housing, unsanitary conditions, literary and artistic endeavors have already been the 
| and political neglect became permanent features of subjects of scholarly dissertations, books, and articles. 
! barrio life. The barrio was less a stable community than This is an important development in contemporary 
a region of the city where Mexican and Chicano labor- Chicano scholarship. 


ture. And yet, you say that at a certain stage in the 

D ; : history of the barrio, it was less a stable community 
[SCUSSION than simply a region of a city where people stayed fora 
while before moving on. Is barrio life a true indicator, 

then, of the vitality of the people? Or ts it a vitality that 


McDONALD: Is it accurate to say the barrio was of am- is only relative? Would there be a greater vitality for the 
biguous value? The term revitalization is associated Chicano people if the barrio finally disappeared and 
with barrio life and the Mexican-Americans’ resistance there were complete assimilation, or-—a better word — 
to oppression and subordination by the dominant cul- integrauon? In other words, is there a definition of 
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Vitality which goes beyond barrio existence? Is the nity. So there is a vitality there and there is a continuing 


barrio life we have been discussing simply a transient identity process going on. Now that will fluctuate in 
existence offering a vitality that is transitional at best? response to external as well as internal pressures. 
The fact that the barrio remains alive and that the 
GRISWOLD DEL CASTILLO: I don’t think it is a transitional community chooses to stress its difference from the 
vitality. The whole Chicano movement, if we are talk- Outside society will guarantee its survival. But it will 
ing about contemporary times, was born in the barrio. also guarantee problems for the dominant society. 
The barrio was the base for launching the Chicano People in the dominant group will say, well, do you 
movement. It continues to be the base. really want to be Americans or would you rather be 
Granted, the barrios have changed a great deal; they what you are? The answer is, they want to be both. But 
have, in some cases, become diffused. For many that will pose a problem. 
Chicanos, the barrio is an ambivalent place. It is a home 
and a place of refuge. It is a place where your parents DAVID ROCK (Associate Professor of History, University of 
and you were born and grew up. But it also has a lot of California at Santa Barbara): If I may take issue with the 
negative things associated with it. It is a place of un- line of argument both Griswold and Camarillo seem to 
employment, of high crime rate, of oppression. It is be presenting, I do not think that one should put as 
depressing sometimes. So, many Chicanos do feel am- much weight as they seem to be putting on the survival 


bivalent about the barrio. They like the barrio for being of the Chicano community in terms of any distinctive 
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lation are likely to be much greater. In that sense—and 
CARLOS: The question of vitality is an interesting one. It this is only a hypothesis—capitalism in California had 


was answered in Griswold’s study of the Los Angeles a certain benign aspect to it. It insulated Mexican- 
barrio which discusses the newspapers and the volun- Americans from the wider assimilation process. 
tary associations in the barrio. There is vitality in Earlier I was speaking briefly and privately about this 
Chicano communities today, but you have to look for it with Mr. Camarillo, and he said, well, of course the 
in the informal social organization of the community. Chicanos were part of the reserve army, to use a Marx- 
Historically, because you cannot get to those data, it ist term. That may be the key. If the Chicano commu- 
may have looked as though there were no common nity had ceased to be part of the “reserve army,” it 
things uniting those geographic areas, the barrios. But might well have become integrated within the general 
if we could do a social network analysis, as I have done community. After all, many different nationalities took 
in contemporary populations, you would begin to see part in the melting-pot process. 
an incredible amount of social interaction in these 
mutual aid organizations. The compadrazgo—effec- GRISWOLD DEL CASTILLO: |] do not think that the devel- 
tive kinship, co-parenthood among Chicano and Mexi- opment of the Chicano culture gives Chicanos some- 
can populations— is based on the notion of reciprocity. thing unique, something that makes their culture more 
exchange, mutual aid. Now, that does not go on all the resistant. I argue—and this is controversial—that 
time or among everybody; and it does not mean that Chicanos have an urban culture. There has been a big 
everybody likes everybody else. But it does go on debate about whether or not biack culture exists and 
within significant segments or networks in the commu- whether or not there is such a thing as Chicano culture. 
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Can it really be said that Mexican-Amer.cans have a 
distinctive culture? The usual assumption is that in an 
urban environment the shared understandings, strong 
identifications, and so forth, tend to be diluted to the 
point of being practically nonexistent. I don’t think | am 
saying that there is something inherent or genetic in the 
Chicano culture that makes it less assimilable. With 
regard to the economic job market and how that might 
relate to the persistence of the barrio, it is interesting 
that in the Mexican era, approximately seventy per cent 
were laborers, vaqueros, and field workers—all un- 
skilled. Seventy per cent is a very high percentage. 
Then in the American era, the economy changed from 
ranching to agriculture, and yet there was a persistence 
in the occupational distribution. The exploitation of the 
Mexican worker in the Mexican era continued in the 
American era. With respect to new jobs and new job 
opportunities, Chicanos by and large were excluded. 
Unskilled laboring occupations continued to be open to 
Chicanos. But as far as the new occupations were con- 
cerned—those related to the commercial and mer- 
cantile development that was going on in the eigh- 
teen- seventies ane ~cighties—the Chicanos were not 
* included: wile eal 
The causes of this segregation in the labor market are 

complex. Chicanos were maintained in a subordinate, 

z .expleited position. in: the Anglo-American; period for, .... 


ag ea ~economie reasons as well as. because: of racial preju- 
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people who have been written about only peripherally 
in the past? 


GRISWOLD DEL CASTILLO: [ think it is well-documented 
by now that the Chicanos’ history has been one of 
economic exploitation and colonization. It would be 
beating a dead horse to prove that again. In the last part 
of my paper, I referred to scholars who are doing some 
exciting work with regard to the consequences of this 
exploitation, the effects of economic oppression, and 
the cultural manifestations of it. 

[ think I have said that probably the most innovative 
thing we are doing is getting this information together 
and presenting it in a coherent form, rather than in 
developing any novel theory. 

With regard to the new social history, we are still 
terribly undeveloped. Contemporary social history 
being done on immigrant and family groups is remark- 
able. It reflects, among other things, a great deal of 
sophistication in using quantitative research methods. 
We are going to have to do a lot of catching up if we 
want Chicano history to develop in that direction. 

In terms of oral history, [ think we are much more apt . 


‘o to-tmake’ an original conitribtition. Oral history archives 7" 


are being developed at El Paso, Texas, at Fullerton, 
California, and. many other. ‘sain 
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really fevisionistic? Or does it fit into the framework of 
either conventional urban history or the new urban 
history, using quantitative analysis? I am playing the 
devil’s advocate when I ask, what is truly innovative 
and what is truly revisionistic about Chicano history? Is 
it within the mold of the new social history? Is what is 
innovative about it that we are now looking directly at 
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GARCIA: It is clear that not all Chicano historians are 
heading in the direction of a new social history, if by 
new social history you mean the use of sophisticated 
quantitative research materials. There is another ele- 
ment of social history which looks more at the social 
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a demonstrated need in the community; and they had to 
refiect community cooperation and support. 

Special attention was given *> geographical distribu- 
tion of funds. individual projects could not receive fund- 
ing in excess of $15,000 unless the Advisory Committee 


The following proposals were approved for funding as 
of January, 1981. All but one (Family Life Education) 
have been refunded for a second year. The projects and 
their locations in Kansas are: 

® “Healthy Start,” American Association of University 
Women, Atchison. This project establishes training and 
availability of volunteer visitors to offer support to new 
parents. Services are limited to parents of first-born chil- 
dren delivered at Atchison Hospital, upon written referral 
of the attending physician. 

® “Family and Child Education Services,” a coalition 
for prevention of child abuse organizations, Goodland. It 
establishes primary prevention services. 

® “Self-Care Education Projects,” Johnson County 
Coalition for Prevention of Child Abuse, Olathe. This is a 
self-care education course for elementary schoolchildren 
of working parents who do not have babysitters before 
‘and after school. 

® “Family Life Education, On-the-Job,” Kansas Re- 
search Institute, Lawrence. This is a primary child abuse 
prevention program, established through basic courses 
in family functioning skills workshops for company em- 
ployees during working hours. 

® Catholic Social Services, to establish a peer ad- 
vocacy project for pregnant women and single parents, 
utilizing YWCA facilities, Topeka. 

Three other projects were funded later: 

® “Children in Crisis,” Regional Crisis Center, Man- 
hattan, to establish a child play support program for chil- 
dren who have experienced stress from family violence. 

® “Ourselves and Our Family,” a coalition for preven- 
tion of child abuse, Great Bend, to develop a broad pro- 
gram of primary prevention services. 

@ “Time Out For Parents in Wyandotte County,” a 
county coalition for prevention of child abuse, Kansas 
City, to establish a respite child care program for parents. 

When asked about the effectiveness of the Trust Fund, 
Governor Carlin said he remained committed to it be- 
cause it provided services for children which assisted 
them to become self-sufficient and well-adjusted mem- 
bers of society. 

“The Trust Fund makes it possible for communities to 
coordinate and utilize their own local resources and to 
is. amen cy aman i dean Cece ecg 
own specific needs,” he said. 


Ed. note: As this issue goes to press the following states 

have passed, or are considering passage of, similar Trust 
Fund legisiation: Washing:on, Viiginia, Michigan, Florida, 
California and Alaska. 


Understanding 


Mexican American Culture 


A Training Program 


by Tonia Tash Lasater and Frank F. Montalvo 


= ‘uring the weekly meeting of 
Il tie ochhd “seditacs “agency's 
bi parent education class, Mrs. 
Gornelas mentioned that her sons 
collected and sold aluminum cans. 
She explained that they used their 
money to buy school shoes. Last 
week, the boys made $3.50 and, Mrs. 
Gonzales said, “! told them, ‘$1.75 for 
you and $1.75 for me.’” 

Mrs. Brown, the group leader, 
commented that Mrs. Gonzales might 
be expecting a little too much from 
the boys by asking them to give her 
half their money—and, she pointed 
out, since they were saving for school 
shoes, did it really matter anyway? 
Mrs. Gonzales did not respond to this 
comment. She didn't attend the next 
meeting—nor did Mrs. Garcia or Mrs. 
Nunez. 

Why did these women drop out of 
the parent education group? While 
Mrs. Brown's comments did not ap- 
pear to be out of place, they reflected 
her value orientation and not those of 
the Mexican American group mem- 
bers. When Mrs. Brown asked if split- 
ting the money was really important, 


Tonia Tash Lasater is director of the 
Child Welfare Curriculum Project 
and Frank F. Montalvo, D.S.W., is 
director of Continuing Education in 
Human Services and Culture Sim- 
ulator Programs, Worden School of 
Social Service, Our Lady of the Lake 
University of San Antonio, San 
Antonio, Texas. 
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she did not recognize that Mrs. Gon- 
Zales was trying to teach her sons a 


why the women did not make Mrs. 
Brown aware of their feelings, choos- 
ing instead to quietly withdraw from 
the group. Respecting an individual's 
feelings is important in the Mexican 
American community, as is the ex- 
pression of deference. Deference is 
the consideration given to the 
opinions of others and out of respect, 


Children are taught that sharing anc! mutual aid 
_ strengthen family relationships and contribute to _ 
“‘familismo,”” respect for and dedication to the family. 


cients within the social service sys- 
tam suggests a need for training 
materials to help practitioners meet 
the special needs of these clients. 

’ QGne training toc!, Tho Moxican 
American Culture Simutator for Chitd 
Weffare, was developed by the 


while allowing fer variations in 
ortentation and eccuituration. It does 
fot claim to teach a total awareness 
of the culture. 


The focus on traditional values is — 


-justified on several counts. First, 


_ most child wetfare ctients live near, 
. &t or below poverty toveis. Traditional 


customs and beliefs tend to be as- 
sociated more with this group than 
with those in higher socioeconomic 


Status who have experienced a great- 
- er degree of acculturation. Secondly, 


workers expressed more concern 
‘about misunderstanding those 
,@tients who were unacculturated to 


- the majority culture than those who 


.were more similar to themseives. 
Thirdly, certain core valuss are basic 
and shared by Moxican American 
famities throughout the Southwest. 
Finally, since many of these basic, 
traditional values are shared by 
‘other Hispanic groups, much of tho 
“material could be applied in case- 
work involving these groups as weil. 


-trainers with varying backgrounds 
-and expertise to use them with re- 


- duced risk of overgeneralizing and 


-Gaveloping “new stereotypes,” and 
to adapt them to various training 
speriods, focations and needs. The 
case studies contain:job-related in- 
‘farmation that directly relates to 
improving social work practice, and 


‘fhe exercises involve the trainse in - 
“an active problem-solving oxperi- 


ence that is self-administered, self- 
paced and non-threatening. — 


instructional Method 


. Each incident in the workbook is 


presented as a short vignstte (about 
180 words) depicting a problematic 
-transaction between client and work- 
er. The theme may relate to folk 
and/or religious customs and values, 
ar deal with family roles and sense 
of pride. 

‘The incident is followed by four 
muitiple choice answers that provide 


glternative explanations for the 
-aelient’s or worker's behavior. Few of 
the.answers are totally incorrect. 

"~The trainee is asked to choose the 


best answer and to read the cor- 
fesponding rationale, which ox- 
Plains why the answer setected is or 


'.is not the best one available. The 


worker continues selecting alterna- 
tive answers and reading rationales 
until the best one is sefected and 
confirmed by its corresponding ra- 
tionate. It may require as few as ono 
selection or as many as four before 


‘tion. The rationales are, therefore, 


the primary teaching devices. 
The following exampte is taken 
from the traineo's workbook. 


Cribs and Scissors 


Mrs. Garza is working with the 
Navarro family, which has been re- 
ferred to child welfare for neglect of 
their six children, ages 7 years to 3 
months. On one of her visits she 
noticed a pair of scissors tying in the 
crib above the baby's head. Pointing 
out tha‘ the scissors were dangerous, 
she removed them. During a sub- 
sequent visit, Mrs. Garza finds the 
scissors protruding fram under a 


pillow in the baby's crib. 


This is how Mrs. Garza explained 
the client's needs in the case record. 

A. Mrs. Navarro needs religious 
counsaling. 

8. Mrs. Navarro needs child care 


ing). An Aztec folk custom from the 


areas near Mexico City and Texceco 


involves placing needles tn the form 


of a cross over a door, window or 
under the pillow a3 a protective de- 
vice to ward off something esi] oc- 
curring. This is seen as recessarybe- 
fore a baby is baptized. However, 
there are more eccertable ways of 
carrying out this custom than by 
placing open scissers.or sharp im- 
glements in the crib. Thsy cen be 
giaced under the crib or a mirror 
hung at the head of the crib. Crossed 
paims—biessed—can be placed 
over the door. Or the baby can be 


with any other behavior, it is wise to 
understand “where the client is com- 
ing from” before trying to reeducate 
her 


Rationsta C (Homemaker Serv- 


foes}. We do not have informationin — . 


the vignette to support this choles. 
Also, while a homemaker inthe home. 
may change some of the problems 
this does not address the specific 


the focal vatue or custem in the inc 
dent, #8 well as other vatues, clston 
or sterectypes that may epneareith 
in the incident itself orinthe alternz 
answers. Fer the “Cribs and Sei 


: that sharing anc roustits aid 
onships and contribute to 
‘and dedication to the family. 
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Gus on traditional vatues is 


ip have experienced a great- 
lof acculturation. Secondly, 

more concem 
hisunderstanding these 
ho were uneccuiturated to 
ity culture than those who 
he similar to themsatves. 
sertain core vatuss are basic 
ted by Mexican 4merican 
gree many of these basic, 
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‘ould be applied in case- 
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best answer and to read the car- 
fesponding ‘rvationale, which ex- 
plains. why the answer selected is or 
is not the: best one available. The 
worker continues selecting alterna- 
tive answers and reading rationales 
until the best one is selected and 
confirmed by its corresponding ra- 
tionale. it may require as few as one 
selection or as many as four before 
the reader progresses to the next 


correcting misconceptions, stereo- 
types or less appropriate interven- 
tion: rationales for the best answer 
explain the traditional vatue in the 
vignette and suggest more effective 
and culturally responsive interven- 
tion. The rationafes are, therefore, 
the primary teaching devices. 

The following examptie is taken 
from the trainee’s workbook. 


Cribs and Scissors 


Mrs. Garza is working with the 
Navarro family, which has been re- 
ferred to child welfare for neglect of 
their six children, ages 7 years to 3 
months. On one of her visits she 
naticed a pair of scissors tying in the 
crib above the baby's head. Pointing 
cut tha‘ the scissors were dangerous, 


she removed them. During a sub- | 


sequent visit, Mrs. Garza finds the 
scissors protruding from under a 


' pillow in the baby's crib. 


This is how Mrs. Garza explained 
the client's needs in the case record. 

A. Mrs. Navarro nesds religicus 
counseling. 

8. Mrs. Navarro needs child care 


- ing). An Aztec folk custom from the 


areas near Mexico City und Texcoco 


“ Anvolves. placing nesdies in the form 


of a cross over a docr, window or 
under the pillow as a protective de- 
vice to ward off something evil oc- 
curring. This is seen as necessary be- 
fore a baby is baptized. However, 
there are more acceptable ways of 
carrying out this custom than by 
placing open scissors or sharp im- 
plements in the crib. They can be 
placed under the crib or a misror 
hung at the head of the crib. Crossed 
palms—biessed—can be placed 
over the door. Or ue baby can be 
baptized. 

Rationale B (Child Gare Classes). 
This is certainly not a good parenting 
practice. However, the indication is 
that parenting information alone will 
not correct the situation. Parenting 
classes may not be retevant to Mox- 
ican American culture in this respect. 
in changing parenting practices, as 
with any other behavior, it is wise to 
understand “where the client is com- 
nite from” before trying to reeducato 


ds C (Homemaker Serv- 
icea). Woe do nat have information in 


explicable situations are en- 
countered. The casewarker needs to 
refrain from making judgments on 
the basis of one incident that he or 
she does not understand and has not 
examined with the cient. 


@ee 


In this case, the first statement, A, 
is the correct response. What may 
first appear to be evidence of negtect 
or ineptness on the partof the mother 


vention and solution of the problem. 
This is fully expiained in Rationate A. 
The other rationales contain ex- 
pianations as to why the remaining 
altemative answers are less appro- 
priate to the situation. They would be 
read by trainees who selected 
answers B, C and D. 


Trainer's Manual 

The training package consists of 
two volumes of vignettes and a train- 
ers manual.‘ The primary purpose of 
the trainer's manual is to assist them 
in helping workers clarify and in- 


the focal value or custom in the inci- 
dent, as well es othar values, clistoms 
or stereotypes that may appear either 
in the incident itself or inthe alternate 


to “waste your time in 


} 


ck and white pictures 
the slim, early volumes. 
r of pictures diminish as 
and readers’ skills in- 
eight illustrations ap- 
464 pages of the final 
series, the Sixth Eclectic 
Revised Edition, 1921. 
from 111 writers, nearly 
American or English and 
of them women, make up 

ig text. {Aside from 
8. Browning and Helen 
re largely unknown here 
cia D. Hemans, Mary 


Procter, Hester Lynch Thrale and 
Adeline D.T. Whitney.) Other 
authors include Joseph Addison 
(“Discontentment: An Allegory”), 
Coleridge (“Ode to Mt. Blanc”), 
Dickens (“Death of Little Nell"), 
Patrick Henry (a selection from his 
1775 speech before the Virginia 
Convention), Thomas Jefferson 
and Benjamin Franklin, Poe (“The 
Raven") and Shakespeare (nine 
selections). 

For history buffs, for nostalgia 
buffs, and for all those interested in 
children’s lives and the changing 
patterns in educational concepts 
and practice, the series offers 
fascinating browsing. 


Simulator for Child Welfare can be 


considered Title XX children) or has 
Signed a contract with the intention 
of caring for state-funded children. 

® The home has at least three full- 
time children under six years of age 
at the time of the visit. 

@ The home is in a geographic 
area identified by demographic data 
as one that has a high concentration 
of low-income families with children 
under six. 

@ The caregiver intends to care for 
children for three or more years. 

@ The caregiver feels she needs 
the program's services and will 


group interviews with 180 key resi- 
dents from low-income Mexican 
American communities in San 
Antonio. 

Vignettes, based on the themes 
identified, were composed and tested 
at various stages of the projec: and 
in various teaching formats by 73 
non-Mexican American workers in 
child welfare and family service 
agencies serving Mexican American 
families throughout the state. All 
test groups showed a significant in- 
crease in their knowledge of Mexican 
American culture and in cumulative 
learning.* 

Construction of the module was 
based on the results of the evalua- 
tion. A similar array of themes was 
included in each of two volumes in 
order to minimize trainer's fatigue 
and to allow for a period of discus- 
sion and implementation into case- 
work practice between the use of the 
two volumes, which contain a total of 
40 vignettes. Neither volume is sig- 
nificantly more difficult than the 
other, although progressive order of 
difficulty was employed in each 
volume in order to maintain the 
reader's interest and to encourage 
his or her involvement. 


Application 
The Mexican American Culture 


Mexican American Culture (Continued from page 25) 


used in a variety of courses dealing 
with minority groups, human be- 
havior and child welfare, and the 
vignettes can be used as a basis for 
group discussion and role playing. 
Workers participating in cultural 
awareness workshops found the 
technique to be motivating, enjoy- 
able and informative in learning to 
understand Mexican American cul- 
ture. They pointed out that the ma- 


the workshops stimulated their in- 
terest in other cultural groups and 
helped them to recognize the influ- 
ence of their own values on their 
social work practices. 

Based on the success of the Mex- 
ican American Culture Simulator, 
project staff members are developing 
similar modules for use in other set- 
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DATELINE: NEW MEXICO 


By Daniel Burstein 


Imost everyone in the 

northern New Mexico hill 

town of San Cristobal, 
nestled comfortably below the 
snowcapped peaks of the Sangre 
de Cristo Mountains, can tell 
you where to find Senor Cleofes 
Vigil. Sheep rancher, black- 
smith, wood-carver, sculptor, 
singer, guitarist, storyteller, 
poet, painter, adobe builder and 
huntsman— Vigil is all of these 
and more: he is a self-appointed 
curator in an invisible museum 
housing memories of the vibrant } 
culture of his grandfather’s 
days. There is melody in Vigil’s 
voice, but there is also pain. “In 
the days of my grandfather,” he 
says almost mournfully, “this 
was a valley of love and trust. 
The people were poor but they 
had no desire to be rich. They 
took from the land and gave 
back to it. But now that is gone. 
Mansions are being built in the 


that brings’ hate, preftidlee and 
polation s* Sus. wevacks ee 

Indeed, the mansions are gos. 
ing up fast and _ furiously 
throughout northern New Mex- 
ico. From the, 372-year-old capital city 
of Santa’ Fe tothe’ artists” cdlony at. 
Taos and, the rapidly expanding ski val-. 


_ley ahaye it, undulating walls of pink | 


and beige’ adobes now surround Spraw!l- 


ing estates and condominiums. The sen- 
suous texture of adobe facades lends a 
unique visual harmony to the area, but 
conceals an intense and growing dishar- 
mony of classes, races and peoples. In 
an America made up largely of 
immigrants and rootless urban 
nomads, northern New Mexico is 
unique for the social continuity 
of its three-centuries-old His- 
panic villages and its 19 Indian 
pueblos, some of which have 
been occupied continuously for = 
close to 1,000 years. Common to 3 
both Hispanic and Indian civili- 
zations is a love of the land, a 
pride in the work of human 
hands, a philosophy of patience 
and tolerance and a cosmology - 
in which the virtues of family, 
community and religion are far 
more important than material 
things. 

Suddenly, however, 


ico is changing very 


New Mex- 
fast and 


t 
om pe ! woke at 


je bhbsep beh bth 


growing — —a 27-per- -cent population. in- 
crease inthe past decade atorie. Péssess- 
ing.a panoply. of-energy resources that. 
includes, America’s... tichest , -aranium: |, 
Veins as well’as cdal; ‘oil; ‘Zag and weo- 
thermal springs, the state has been the 
scene of rapid industrialization since 
the energy crisis of 1974. Its land is also 
rich in copper, molybdenum, gold, pot- 
ash and other riches, and its social 


River dry from drought and aINererOn; Wigte grotesque 
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structure lacks much in the way 
of labor legislation or unions. 
Thus New Mexico has become 
highly attractive to snowbelt in- 
dustrialists seeking to relocate 
in more favorable climes. 

New Mexico has also come of 
age on the American social 
scene. In a recent story, Esquire, 
authoritative arbiter of what is 
and is not hip and stylish in the 
U.S., declared Santa Fe to be 
America’s “Right Place to Live.” 
Thousands of well-heeled Tex- 
ans, Southern Californians and 
New Yorkers, not to mention 
_ Canadians and Europeans, ap- 
_, parently agree, and are pouring 
42into northern New Mexico at an 
““<escalating rate. “Pack your 
45 bags!” urged E’squire’s reporter. 
/= “The word is spreading... Santa 
$= Fe—pass it on.” Many Hispanics 
; /Zand Indians, who once made up 
9 the majority of the state’s popu- 
3° lation but now account for less 
4 33 than 50 per cent of its 1.3 million 
13 3 peo le, would rather that, the, 
ZwWord not be: spread.” They” see 
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a = from: under. them and. pgllution 
beginning to run rampant. 


“purchaséd ‘a* “decade ago for $35, 000 


- worth, 10 times that-today, many Anglos. 
- who arrived back,then are also less than 


“onthusiastie’ about the way thitigs are’ 
changing. Ever since the likes of novel- 
ist D.H. Lawrence and painter Georgia 
O’Keefe made New Mexico home in the 
1920s, the state has been a magnet for 
creative people. In Santa Fe, Taos and 
points in between, a growing 
community of artists, writers, 
photographers, dancers, musi- 
cians and crafts people of all 
kinds continues to generate an 
electric cultural atmosphere. 
But as New Mexico has become 
trendy—with the Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford, Eliza- 
beth Taylor and Neil Simon 
making homes or visiting fre- 
quently—it has also become a 
meeca for burned-out stockbro- 
kers and investment bankers, 
ersatz artists trying to ride the 
coattails of celebrated ones, 
drug, sex and religious cultists 
of various deseriptions and af- 


little moreethan the latest 
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men. 


‘Like Sgt. Major Malcolm DeWitt 


Pickles, Kings Rifles. 


Pickles, according to our legend, 
marched his dust-choked column of 
sweating, suffering men on double 
drill and no canteen. They swore at 
him on marches. They swore by him 
iin, battles, And after, where, the wind 
ben the pal, they shared ata: > © 
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of the Empire. And to its 
legendary fighting man: Sgt. 
Major Malcolm DeWitt Pickles. 
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social scene. “Now newcomers don’t 
even realize that they are coming to a 
different part of the country with a dif- 
ferent culture,” observes Rudolfo An- | 
aya, an associate professor at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. “They want 
to impose their values on us.” 

Those who have lived in New Mexico 
any length of time are increasingly con- 
cerned that its magical environment 
is being supplanted by outrageous 
housing costs, traffic jams and a tight- 
ening of the spigots on water, the life- 
blood of an area geologically designated 
as semidesert. When it comes right 


just 


ated 
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Mi WateF boss Reynolds: chicéieries 


: in New Mexico are virtually synony- 
| shortage of water js the primary 
separating dévelopers from:their dream 


factor 


50,000, ny land with. water rights 
commands 4,000 to 5,000 per cent higher 
prices than land without. “You just 


rational when it comes to water rights,” 
says Steve Reynolds, the state engineer 
of New Mexico who is popularly known 
| | as the “water boss.” Considered a prop- 
| erty right in New Mexico, water is a far 
| more complex commodity than it ap- 
| pears. Title to the land does not neces- 


is often clouded—Anglo. speculators 
have often been able to register claims 


Water rights are a constant source of 
||| | heated argument in New Mexican poli- 

‘1! | ties, and Reynolds admits that profound 
PICK! ES’ {}{ | changes may lie ahead for the small 
ie ||| | Hispanic and Indian farmers who cur- 
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Vestiges of a now-dead village 


changing the pattern of use,” says Rey- 
nolds, referring to the state’s develop- 
ment plans that call for a population of 
three million by the end of the century. 
Hispanic farmers, however, contend 
that “changing the pattern of use” is 
just a euphemism for diverting water 
from their irrigation ditches to serve 
the interests of mining, manufacturing, 
large-scale sanching, land development | 
{ane ‘tourism. “heal Ike’ Dé Vargas, aes 
anager of a health’ ‘élinic® ‘in Rio.Arri- 
fae ake rove’ 


Uss “The Tne of northern New 
ee is a History of aug ce Site 


ve opers know t ati 
rights, they get the land, “because the 


shane eels any water. te-make.. 


dh productive.’,, niations 4. 


Over ant and wa ight copii iat equent: 
the intensity of the battle for control of 
the land has ebbed and flowed but there 
has always been what De Vargas calls 
“a little guerrilla activity,” meaning oc- 
casional shooting incidents, the tearing 
down of fences and the destruction of 
property. 

Currently, a major confrontation is 
shaping up between the Velasquez fam- 
ily and rancher Bill Mundy whose land 
holdings include 200 acres the Velas- 
quezes claim is theirs. Mundy is seeking 
to build a ski resort in the mountains 
above Tierra Amarilla, but needs con- 
trol of the irrigation ditches that run 
across the Velasquez land to supply the 
resort with water and to make artificial 
snow. Sources close to the Velasquez 
family contend that after failing in var- 
ious chicaneries to obtain title to the 
land, Mundy made a deal with the elder 
Velasquez’s lawyers for a “life estate,” 
neaning that after their client’s death, 
Mundy would be able to acquire the 
1 W irents died, 


tad. When the p 
sted eviction with wuns 
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cand:insisted. that: onty: the lawyers and: 
ot, the senior, Jamil 
“agreed to the fife eS 
once again in the courts, and it is felt 
that the judgment will influence the 
outcome of current land struggles 
throughout the area. 

“The survival of the little Spanish vil- 
lages depends on access to water,” says 
Laney frank, an art and antiquities 
dealer from the mountaintop village of 
Arroyo Hondo. Frank argues that there 
is more at stake than simply a moral 
obligation to prevent the poor from be- 
coming dispossessed and further 
poverished. “When the Spanish village 
dies, everything 


ment has already taken over Santa Fe 
and Taos,” Frank urgues. 
villages have been turned into string 


towns. Now all that’s left is these moun- 
tain villaves, and it’s a tight to save | 
them.” Frank speaks ominously of the 
multitude of en mmental dangers 
facing vy Mente mining, n its 
tLe Ori wna 4 


.members had’ 
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im- | 
_ halting a $65-million power 
that makes the way of | 
life here so special dies with it. Develop- | 


“Beautiful | 


to store nuclear waste in the empty 
reaches of the southern part of the 
state. A program is now under study to 
begin strip-mining coal close to the rim 
of Chaco Canyon, which Frank’s wife, 
Alyce, describes as “the most,important 
prehistoric site in the U.S.” 

Efforts to save Chaco Canyon and the 
artifacts of the highly advanced cliff- 
dwellin Pueblo cities there have run 
into a: 
=|'gan’s Washington: the*department of” 


thee-in terior: headed: by. Jantes\Wattyalc-<i 


whom riage leat consider to be 
| public enemy see ber 1, not only con- 


Ww ade ea as on 


Er: 


plan ‘for mining near’ Chaco, but’ also *|° 
oversees the Bureau of Indian: Affairs, . 
development, ; 


opition to C haco 
seen fir MTériée 
WW hile ee of Chaco 
Canyon is still in the discussion stages, 
it is already happening at other sites 
sacred to native Americans. “Imagine 
having to listen to a jackhammer going 
constantly while you were in church,” 
says José Lucero, a Santa Clara Indian, 
of the noise from a Heo hermal drtl 


lliny 
rig recently erected in the Nioun- 


per 


Jemez 


| tains. The whole erento is considered to 


be sacred by the Pueblo tribes, and their 
protests have temporarily succeeded in 
project. 
“The white man moved the [ndian out 
to what they thought were wastelands 
in the southwest,” says Lucero, “but 
now it turns out that the greatest en- 
ergy resources in the country are on 
land they thought was empty. We're 
still just a thorn in their sides, and the 
to wet rid of us.” 
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| Rudolfo Anaya‘talks of the need for 
Chicanos and Indians to “go under- | 
sralye groynd’.ta. protect, their. gu ibare 


19 New Mexican pueblos, copies of The 
Wall Street Journal sit on the desks of 
tribal officials. Yet there is still great 
reticence to give up any measure of con- 
trol of the land. “The white man i 
always talking about progress,” says 
James Lujan, one resident of the Taos 
Pueblo. “But he never looks over his 
shoulder at the terrible things his pro- 
gress is creating.” 

In response, developers argue that 


iS 


they are bringing new life to New Mex- | 


ico’s economy and that Indians and His- 
panics are enjoying greater prosperity 
as a result. “Look at the prices of Indian 
jewelry and you won't say these people 
are being exploited,” is a common re- 
frain echoed by Santa Fe real estate 
moguls. Yet the fact is that 53.6 per cent 
of New Mexico Indians still live below 
the poverty line,and the health care and 
other social services available to them 
are generally acknowledged to be woe- 
fully inadequate. R.C. Gorman, a suc- 
cessful Navajo painter from Taos, be- 
lieves that a balanced view of develop- 
ment and change is needed. “If they 
make the town ugly with Holiday Inns 
and McDonald’s, that’s not the worst 
thing imaginable. But certain things 
cannot change. You can’t allow anyone 
to go mining a sacred mountain.” 
Whatever its problems with water, 


Mexico stili looks like a Tustic haveri to 


doubt and a tense confrontation looms. 
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Farmer Cruz Aguilar has been g 
a lot lately about how Castro started off 
with only a handful of men and suc- 
ceeded in making a revolution. John Ni- 
chols, a novelist who has lived in Taos 
for 12 years, believes much has been 
ruined by development. “You have the 
same grotesque kinds of oppression and 


destruction of people’s culture here that | 
you have everywhere, but here it’s so | 


much more out in the open. The town’s 
so small and everyone knows each oth- 


er. You might bump into the very guy | 


who’s trying to steal your water while 
walking across the plaza.” 

In If Mountains Die, a memoir of his 
experiences in Taos, Nichols reflected 
the feelings of many longtime residents 


of northern New Mexico: 


[f these mountains die, 

where will our imaginations 
wander? ... 

And if the long-time people of this 
wonderful country are 
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_ By Jane O'Hara 


t is well past midnight in the one- 
night-stand land of indoor track- 
and-field meets. Debbie Brill, Can- 
ada’s foremost high jumper, takes off 
two pairs of warm-up pants and reveals 
the legs that have inspired sports col- 
umnists across the land and have been 
genetically coded to leap tall buildings 
in a single bound. Although it is the 


inking |" 


final event 
Civie Centre, many of the &,000 specta- 
tors stuck around to see Brill. 
Three weeks earlier, in January, she 
had leapt to a world indoor record of 
1.99 m, a feat made all the more as- 
tounding by the addition of one specta- 
tor on the infield, Brill’s five-month-old 
| son, Neil Bogart Ray. 

While her coach, Lionel Pugh, looks 
on. the bionic mother prepares to Jump. 
| She stands perfectly still, then leans 
| down and stare 


i trying to pick up the curve- 


s at the bar, like a base- 


| ball pitche 


a 


Shas known before, 
' @=she simply lowers her 
¥} Shead and mutters, 


Brill with her baby: ‘She loves being the dark horse’ 


| World Cup in 


i ball sign from the catcher. She stands | 
upright aguin, flicks her hair back from 
ner prett line-boned face and begins 

ike out her supple thighs. \ fierce 


for to defy gravity requires a perfect 
balance of ironclad control and unfet- 
tered flight. Ready now, Brill begins a 
dainty tango of tiny steps and then 
rushes the bar with long, lean strides, 
her angular arms slicing the air like 
seythes. As she passes Pugh, he mut- 
ters, “Debbie had great boobs when she 
was pregnant.” Unaware of the com- 
ment, Brill hits her mark and converts 
her forward speed into a vertical force, 
as pushing down, springing 
up and into her trade- 
mark backward bend 
with the speed of a trout 
flipping upstream. ‘Lo- 
night, however, Brill is 
off and misses three 
times at 1.93 m. After 
banging her fists, she 
slowly gets back into her 
track suit and sits on the 
sidelines, only to watcha 
21-year-old Los Angeles. 
-girkjump two meties and “be 50g "ese, 
- shatter hert.briefly. held .|: 
oF ecord. Brill. smu es gaily... 
ever the an 3 aes 
«hen a microphone is 
pushed in her face for’ 
comment, she says, “I'll 
be ‘barek:’ Whens.the-res's fs 
2 porter is gone, however 
Zand “Brill is ‘left ‘with’ | 
$thes: “frnatrationwesh¢s, 
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22° Goddammit.” 
At 29, “Brillo,” as she 
is known to her friends, 
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of the night at Ottawa's | has been high jumping internationally 


14 


for years, ser 


vitude to amateur | 


1976 Montreal! Olympics, when the eyes 
of Canada were upon her as a medal 
contender, she bombed explosively. 
“She couldn't deal with the pressure of 
winning when she was expected to. She 
was getting the reputation of someone 
who could only jump in her backyard,” 
says Pugh. In 1979, however, she fooled 
the odds-mukers avain by winning the 
Montreal's Olympie Sta- 

imp of 1.96 m, estab- 
i Cormmmonwenlth record. (yiven 
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1 LA Times (3/2/87):"Cheech's '55 Chevy Convertible Is on the 
Block in East LA" 


le I= eText apants el) 


by. Gany. Libman (Los Angeles ‘Times, part VV, pl, ‘Marcha, 
1987). 


Jaime Martinez walked around and around the shiny 1955 
Chevrolet, studying the coral and ivory convertible as if in 
disbelief. 


"If they gave me the choice of a 1987 Porsche turbo or this 
one," the Inglewood engineering student finally said, "I'd _ take 
this one." 


Martinez's opinion reflected the enthusiasm the 32-year-old 
car has generated since Latino entertainer Cheech ("Born in East 
L.A.") Marin donated it to Santa Marta Hospital in East Los Angeles 
several months ago. 


Martinez saw the car in the Eagle rock Plaza shopping mall, 
where the hospital displayed it to sell $2 tickets for a May 21 
raffle. The hospital hopes to raise $80,000 on the car to benefit 
a new early breast-cancer detection center. Thus far, volunteers 
have sold $5,000 in tickets. 


Marin, 40, of the team of Cheech and Chong, lives in 
Malibu, but says donating the car made him feel at home in East Los 
Angeles for the first time. 


Interviewed at his Sherman Oaks production company office, 
the comedian said that despite the title of his hit video and 
although his parents are of Mexican descent, he grew up in a 
predominantly black downtown Los Angeles neighborhood and moved at 
age 10 to a mixed area in Granada Hills. 


"Only English was spoken in our house," he said. "iy 
parents would speak Spanish with my grandparents when they didn't 
want me to understand." 


Even after he drove the car through scenes on Soto Street 
and Whittier Boulevard in "Born in East L.A.," parodying Bruce 
Springsteen's "Born in «the -U.S.A.," Marin -said he felteruo 
relationship with East Los Angeles. 


The feeling changed when he visited the 110-bed Santa Marta 
Hospital twice and appeared with the car at a park, a_ shopping 
center and a restaurant. 


"It led me to get involved," said Marin, who recently 
relearned Spanish and speaks in with his daughter, 7 and son, l. 
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Joe Bustillos (s# 862-0635 - CHIC102) 


"I Know more about their problems and it's like coming home." 


"There's a whole side of East Los Angeles that's never been 
portrayed. There's very settled family areas to raise your kids. 
There's gangs and drugs and everything, but those are everywhere . 


1.2 Text (part 2) 


"There should be a lot of pride in the community because it 
has as much history as any part of Los Angeles. 


"IT see these young people with kids and imagine my 
grandparents 9 and how they were and it's a nice sense of 
continuity." 


Many keepers’ of that continuity have been born at Santa 
Marta since it opened in tow houses in 1924 as a 10-bed maternity 
hospital. The current beige three-story building was built on the 
same site in 1970. 


In the lobby, where La Opinion and Noticias del Mundo are 
sold at the front desk, most patients who come in are from the 
surrounding neighborhood. 


Marin seldom visited the neighborhood in previous’ years. 
He kept the Chevrolet, a gift from his former wife, in his two-car 
Malibu garage for 10 years, putting the top down occasionally to 
take his family for a drive along the coast. 


"Seeing the car would make people happy," he said. "People 
used to give me the thumbs up sign. . . . Who wouldn't like to get 
one of them? With the top down, the radio going, it like 
California dreaming." 


{SEA-SALT RUST} 


When Marin's new wife, Patti, wanted to put her car in the 
garage, Marin worried that outside sea salt would rust his everyday 
1985 Mercedes or the Chevrolet. 


His wife suggested he donate the car to charity. Marin 
recalled a newspaper story he had read about Santa Marta and the 
hospital gladly accepted the car, which is worth between $12,000 
and $15,000, according to Rick Cole Auctions in North Hollywood, a 
large seller of collector's autos. 


On a recent visit to the hospital, Marin was mobbed by 
patients and staff, including the white-robed Catholic Daughters of 
St. Joseph who run the hospital. 


A mother of six asked Marin to talk to her teen-age son who 
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Joe Bustillos (s# 862-0635 - CHIC102) 


used drugs. Although the comedian made several movies that treated 
drugs humorously, he advised the youth to avoid narcotics. 


{'NEVER THAT STONED OUT' } 


"Because I portrayed a stoned-out character doesn't mean 
that I am, and I never really was the stoned out," he said. 


"Those (movies) were in order to show that there's a funny 
side, too, but I don't think there's a funny side anymore. The 
y 
destructive side has been shown. 


"There's a world of difference between hippies passing a 
joint and being able to cop crack in any city in the U.S." 


The mother of the teen-ager was one of a horde of 
neighborhood volunteers who sold raffle tickets. 


1.23. = Text “(pant<2)) 


At the Eagle Rock Plaza, Martinez said he knew what he 
would do if he won the raffle. 


"The <-first. place I'd take ~-this “car is down’ “Whitier 
Boulevard in East Los Angeles," he said. "It's a cruising car. As 
long as I can remember’ when I was small in the '60s, Whittier 
Boulevard was Los Angeles." 


Martinez said he had watched Cheech and Chong since grade 


school. 

"Cheech is all right," he said. "When I was growing up, 
they used to stereotype Mexicans like the Frito Bandito in 
commercials. At the same time I'd see Cheech and his "cholo" 


(neighborhood tough) image. I didn't mind at all. He was the only 
one I let sort of joke about our background. Everyone else (who 
portrayed a stereotype), I've got something (critical) to say." 
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‘Changing World: Latinos and the Media 
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By FRANK del OLMO 


During my years at The Times I have 


often heard from Latino activists com- 


plaining about the kind of coverage that 


ethnic minorities and minority-related is- 
sues get in the news media. 

In honesty, I often find the complaints 
unjustified. People misread straightforward 
news reports and conclude that journalists 
are biased against them simply because 
reporters don’t take their views on some 
controversial subjects. But there have been 


‘times when I’ve read news clippings that 


were unbalanced, incomplete or just sensa- 
tionalistic. Not the kind of journalism that 
I want to be associated with. 

But I am associated with it by the very 
nature of my work. As a professional jour- 
nalist, Iam acutely aware of the strengths 
and weaknesses of my craft. While I take 
considerable pride in our achievements, 
I must answer for our shortcomings, too. 


- And one area in which we need to improve 


is how we report on Latinos and other mi- 
nority groups. 

Almost.20 years ago the Kerner Com- 
mission’s report on the urban rioting of 
the 1960s placed part of the blame on the 
news media, which had ignored America’s 
ghettos until they exploded. As a result 
of that criticism, many news executives 
pledged to help integrate the nation’s 
newsrooms. Yet journalism remains a high- 


_ ly segregated profession; only about 8% 


of the professionals working for news- 
papers are members of minorities, while 
18% of the nation’s population is minority. 


On the whole, I would argue that the 
news media are covering the problems and 
aspirations of this nation’s minorities better 
than they did before the 1960s. But I worry 


that, with the minority population growing — 


and the issues becoming more subtle and 


complicated (equal economic opportunity 


as opposed to racial segregation, for exam- 
ple), we risk falling behind again. 

I make no secret of my concern to col- 
leagues in the news business. But when 
I talk to Latino activists on the subject, I 
offer what must seem like very conserva- 
tive advice. I urge them to try to under- 
stand the inner workings of the media, and 


’ to cooperate with reporters and. editors 


rather than criticizing them. I also advise 

against confrontation-style tactics, such as 

boycotts, which can be counterproductive. 
If the news media are going to change, 


. the most effective pressure for change 


will come from inside the profession, 
among journalists themselves, rather than 
from outside pressure groups. And the best 
way to make the news media more sensi- 


tive to minority groups is to have more 


Latinos and other minority people in the 
newsroom. 

’ When more Latinos, blacks and other 
minorities are writing and reporting the 
news, or making decisions about what will 
be covered as news, there will be a better 
balance in the reporting about minority 
communities. Controversial stories about 
gangs, illegal aliens, drugs, welfare .and 
the like will still be written and broadcast, 


ly Finally Make Congress See Red? . 


have put the heat on. Some are quite 
are off-the-wall leftists ‘who want 
icy to fail whenever it is asserted. . 

ration season. On Saturday there will 
vile “mobilization” march in Washing- 
xedience demonstration at CIA head- 
at quasi-totalitarian duo of Amy and 
hat they can deny a US. government 


ie right to interview ive em- 
iversity (the University of Massachu- my friend?” 
\my does not even attend. 


ing the demonstrations? Because iabor a 

sked to participate, John Joyce, the © 

cklayers Union and the chairman of 
Defense 


enouncing Am 
‘Abbve trash the CIA for" 
we know. that pro-Soviet groups voring -,. rae 
-svietory in Congress, a te: Fiabe gan piaringeet HOW 


wide publicity. Even with an attempt to put a ae 
face on it, the truth will emerge. People who are against ' 
' American interests in the world are also vigorously against ©. 
any.American assertion of will in Nicaragua. 
Sometimes in politics you have to know who all the’ 

. players are before forming an opinion. It is political legend — 
that “the enemy of my enemy is my friend.” In this case 
patriotic Americans, including those epposing aid to the 
contras, should be asking, “Is the friend of my adversary _~ 


When the demonstrators take their masks off and start .. 


can imperialism, when we see Amy and aa 
es” in Central America,-when_ i. this profession to make | those ‘changes 


are already sa 


because these issues are too as to 
be ignored. But they will be balanced by 
positive stories, the kinds of upbeat fea- 
tures that now are sometimes overlooked. 

What prompts these musings is the fact 
_ that this week hundreds of Latino journal - 

' ists from across the nation are in Los An- 

. geles to participate in the annual confer-. 
ence organized by the California Chicano 
News Media Assn. and the National Assn. 

of Hispanic Journalists. A:key topic will be 
getting the media to hire more Latinos, 

and improving the career opportunities for 
those already inthefield. 7 

But while those meetings are going on, 
a group of local activists, calling them- 
selves the National Hispanic Media -Coali- 
‘tion, are using the occasion >to publicize 
‘their complaint against television station. 
KCBS, which, they say, has a poor. record 
in the hiring and promoting ‘of minorities. 
~ They expressed their feelings by’ ‘holding a. 
. demonstration outside the station. : 

As noted above, these ’60s-style protest 

tactics are not that useful. On the other 
hand, a cynic could argue that conferences | 
- where minority participation ‘in the news 
media is discussed in moderate, measured 
tones aren't doing that much good, either. 
. But! persist in believing that pushing from 
’ the inside is preferable, not just ‘because it 
is more likely to succeed but.also because 
outside pressure. on the. media jeopardizes 
freedom of the press. 

‘After all, if angry Latinos pressure a TV 
station one day, the shoe could easily be 
on the other foot the next day. This week, 
for example, » ‘the news department at 
KNEC is getting lots of angry phone calis 
from English-speaking viewers.who tion’t 
“lke the fact that its series on/a new immi- 
“gration law is being broadcast in Spanish 
-as well as in English. KNBC refused to 
change the decision to broadcast in two. 
languages, to its credit. It: can:do that be- 
cause the First Amendment. guarantees 
athe news media’s independence. And that 


‘independence is the source of some‘of thé 


_media’s ‘finest ‘achievements. It is what 
allows to challenge government 
authority, or :society’s conventional. wis- 
‘tom, when n 
_ Bditorial : independence doesnot: ‘mean 
_-that the news media can ignore criticism, 
~ of course. If they do.a poor job, we must 
“be eA to listen to protests. And if the 
is valid, we must ‘be willing to 
But there is. enough good sense 


‘ svithout outside pressure. 
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‘essing, popularizing and exploiting the black American culture through new 
oid stereotypes. Benson, of the hit TV show of the same name, is nothing 
“< than a descendant of the old Negro stereotype of the black butler who runs 
jlantation’s big house. The kindly and benevolent master appears benign to 
servant, who triumphs through “helplessness” and “mischieviousness.” As 
':. Benson is also kin to Br’er Rabbit. 
in the same vein, when David Wolper presented Alex Haley’s plantation — 
nds to the American public under the title Roots, he was following the 
‘ition of Joel Chandler Harris introducing the Negro character Uncle Remus. 
‘he tale-spinning. congenial old father-figure. Alex Haley is the television-era 
-l¢ Remus with his “quaint stories of the old plantation.” 
ii the American audience does not object to the way blacks are being treated 
: media, then women and other minority groups can only expect similar 
tient. But this discrimination is felt by all of us—for we are all ultimately — 
icums of an electronic plantation mentality which filters out the real world 
:urns its characters into caricatures. 


ve 
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. Gutiérrez 

‘oad survey of changes in the media caused by the surge in the Latino Félix Gutiérrez is head of 
dation shows much progress but also reveals lack of understanding by mass communication at the 


School of Journalism at the 
University of Southern 
California. He is a frequent 
-ptember 1541 a tremendous earthquake and storm devastated Guatemala na aie onlay 
: . . ° r 
in Central America. Not long after the disaster, an eight-page newssheet | atinos and the eis a 
rinted and distributed in Mexico City describing the Guatemalan destruc- prepared this article 

: especially for this book. He 


ae : the term “Chicano” t 
Uhis newspaper, written by Juan Rodriguez and printed by Juan Pablos, is sicplty peal of Mies . 


enuy the first printed journalism in the Americas and even predates some descent living in the United 

newssheets in Europe. Thus, the 1541 Mexican news report of the Gua- States and the term “Latino” 
: . . ‘ . : ; : to refer to Spanish-speaking 
iit disaster is the first newspaper journalism on the American continents. people in general. 

“ia used by Rodriguez and Pablos to tell the public about the Guatemalan 

take was to become a popular journalistic medium in colonial Latin 

rica. Called hojas volantes (bulletins), these pamphlets and broadside sheets 

i.<ued at irregular intervals when ships arrived with news from other ports. 

- ding to one historian. they carried lists of appointments, current events, 

“were neat orders but did noi express opinions. 


lishment news executives. 
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“These primitive newssheets were the prototypes of newspapers,” wrote 
journalism historian Al Hester of the University of Georgia in a 1972 paper. 
“They treated significant happenings and made the ‘news’ of them widely avail- 
able...” 

But despite the work of Hester and Latin American scholars who researched 
early news reporting, the contributions of Latinos in developing print journalism 
have been all but ignored by United States journalism historians. However, these 
early contributions by Latinos demonstrate that news reporting and communi- 
cation media are actiyities that Latinos have been doing for a long time. 

As surprising as the historical firsts of Latino journalism may be, even more 
surprising to most people is the rapid current and projected growth of the Latino 
population in the United States. It is this trend that makes Latinos and the 
media that affect them an important topic of discussion. 


Latinos are the fastest growing minority group in the United States and are 
projected to grow at an even faster rate through the 1980s. The U.S. .Census 


Bureau, which admits that it undercounts Latinos, put the U.S. Latino population 


at nearly 15 million in 1980. However, other reliable estimates put the actual 
figure at between 25 and 27 million by counting the nearly 4 million residents 
of Puerto Rico and an estimated 6 to 8 million undocumented migrants from 
Latin America. 

Because of a younger median age and larger family size, Latinos will some- 
day pass’ Blacks as the nation’s largest minority group; the only question is how 
soon. Latinos may earn the dubious honor of being the nation’s largest minority 
group early in the next century. However, when continued immigration and 
possible amnesty for undocumented workers are taken into account, some gov- 
ernment officials predict that it could happen as early as 1990. 

Long stereotyped as a regional group found in large numbers only in the 
Southwest, Latinos are actually dispersed throughout the country, with large 
concentrations in the Midwest, Northeast, and South. The states of New York, 
New Jersey, and Illinois each have more Latino residents than do Arizona, 
Colorado, or New Mexico. The U.S. city with the largest Latino population is 
not Los Angeles, San Antonio, or Miami, it is New York City. 

Despite an image as rural farmworkers, 86.5 percent of all Latinos live in 
metropolitan areas. Also, the percentage of Latino workforce employed in farm 
labor is lower than the percentage of the U.S. labor force so employed. And 
despite a stereotype that Latinos do not learn English, census surveys show that 
78 percent of all Latinos report themselves as bilingual in Spanish and English. 

In spite of their large numbers, dispersion across the country, urban resi- 
dence, and bilingual abilities, Latinos still do not share equally in American lite. 
The 1980 median family income for Latinos was $13,000—far below the U.S. 
average of $19,000. Only about 43 percent of Latinos twenty-five years of age 
or older have finished high school, compared to 65 percent of that age group in 
the total U.S. population. Other social indicators such as employment, health, 
and politica! representation continue to show Latinos below national norms. 
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~The continued growth of the Latino population may improve their socio- 
“economic status during the last part of the twentieth century. As the Latino 
‘percentage of the U.S. population increases, the nation’s political and economic 
institutions will have to respond. 
- Latinos can be described as a hardworking people who take their family and 
- community responsibilities seriously. However, many confront a system that was 
:designed to work against them when they try to improve their lives. Communi- 
cation media are among the many “systems” that Latinos confront in working 
:- to improve their lives in the United States. Although media are not usually 
2: considered a “bread and butter” issue, as are law enforcement, housing, health 
+ care, employment, and education, the issues involving media are gaining greater 
‘ prominence among Latino activists in the 1980s. 
ae This growing awareness of the importance of communication media has 
developed partly out of an understanding of the role played by media in shaping 
=, the collective consciousness of the public mind. It has also grown out of the need 
:’ “> to develop communicators and communication media to serve Latino commu- 
. nities. Latino dealings with media systems have generally taken place on three 
levels. Each level represents a different media subsystem with which Latinos 
must deal. These three subsystems can be broadly designated as: (1) Anglo 
media, (2) Spanish-language media, and (3) bilingual/bicultural media. 


Anglo media can be described as English-language communication media di- 
rected at the mass audience of the United States. Under this group would fall 
most television stations, daily newspapers, magazines, and motion pictures. These 
media are identified by the fact that their primary audience is essentially non- 
Latino. Therefore, their role in relation to the Latino communities is essentially 
to explain or portray Latinos to a predominantly Anglo audience. 

The national press called Chicanos (Latinos of Mexican descent) the “in- 
visible minority” and “the minority nobody knows” when it suddenly “discov- 
ered” Chicanos in the late 1960s. However, much of the invisibility and ignorance 
was in the minds of the writers and editors. This is because consistent coverage 
of Chicanos and other Latinos in the national media was virtually nonexistent 
in the first seven decades of the twentieth century. A survey of magazine citations 
‘in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature from 1890 to 1970 reveals very 
few articles about Latinos in the United States. Articles that were listed often 
had a crisis or negative overtone. That is, they were written during periods when 
Mexican labor or immigration impacted national policy or when Latinos were 
involved in civil strife. 

Local coverage apparently wasn’t much better. One researcher noted that 
pictures of Chicana brides weren’t even printed in El Paso newspapers until the 
1950s; this in a town that was over half Chicano. Speaking to a 1969 media 
conference in San Antonio, veteran Los Angeles Times reporter Rubén Salazar 
said, “The Mexican Amcrican beat in the past was nonexistent. . . . Before the 
recent racial turmoil, Mexican Americans were something that vaguely were 
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there but nothing which warranted comprehensive coverage—unless it concerned, 
in my opinion, such badly reported stories as the Pachuco race riots in Los 
Angeles in the early 1940s, or more recently, the Bracero program’s effect on 
Mexican Americans.” 

Salazar also predicted that Anglo news media would not find the Chicano 
community easy to cover. “The media, having ignored the Mexican Americans 
for so long, but now willing to report them, seem impatient about the complexities 
of the story,” Salazar continued. “It’s as if the media, having finally discovered 
the Mexican American, is not amused that under that serape and sombrero is 
a complex Chicano instead of a potential Gringo.” 

Salazar’s analysis was based on his long experience as a reporter, war 
correspondent, and bureau chief. It was also supported by the news media’s 
bumbling efforts to “discover” the barrio during the late 1960s. Stories were 
often inaccurate and nearly always revealed more of the writers’ own stereotypes 
than the characteristics of the people about whom they tried to write. 

For instance, a Time magazine reporter riding through East Los Angeles 
in 1967 saw mostly “tawdry taco joints and rollicking cantinas,” smelled “the 
reek of cheap wine [and] . . . the fumes of frying tortillas,” and heard “the 
machine gun patter of slang Spanish.” Such slanted reporting did little to pro- 
mote intergroup understanding; rather, it reinforced the prejudices of many in 
the magazine’s audience. | 

One reason for such biased and inaccurate reporting was that few Latinos 
worked as reporters and editors on Anglo publications during that period. Al- 
though many broadcasters and publications made affirmative efforts to hire [a- 
tinos in the late 1960s and early 1970s, the numbers hired were far below fair 
representation of the population. The commitment often did not extend beyond 
hiring a few token staffers and sometimes did not continue to the promotion and 
upgrading of Latino employees. 

By 1980 Latinos comprised only slightly more than one percent of the 
editorial workers on the nation’s general circulation daily newspapers. Broadcast 
representation was better, primarily because of federal regulation of minority 
employment on radio and television stations in the 1970s. The Reagan admin- 
istration relaxed and then proposed the elimination of rules requiring stations to 
report the number of minority employces in 1981, so it is not certain that progress 
in broadcast employment will continue through the 1980s. Furthermore, many 
Latinos hired earlier were con i el positions or on-air jobs 


s. Other stories often 


~~ have a “z00 appeal” by featuring Latinos on national holidays, celebrating cul- 
tural fiestas, or in their native costumes. While more examples of accurate news 


reporting can be found now than in earlier periods, the media’s preoccupation 
” and 


with a 20ers ignores many of the important daily 
happe in the Latino community. ~ 


As the once “invisible minority” began to gain more visibility in the news 


- media, reporters also began to do their jobs more effectively and conscientiously. 


,' 7 a ee 


~~ 


Reporters moved away from depending only on the comfortable law-enforcement, 
special-service agency, and government sources and began to report on Latinos 
from the perspective of the people they were writing about. Often the impetus 
for more balanced and objective reporting was provided by Latino reporters such 
as Frank del Olmo of the Los Angeles Times, Helga Silva of the Miami News, 
or Norma Sosa of the Chicago Sun-Times. Anglo reporters also followed up the 
Latino story with better reporting. In 1980, New York Times reporter John 
Crewdson won the prestigious Pulitzer Prize for his reporting on illegal immi- 
gration. The same year the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner’s Merle Wolin won 
acclaim for her series “Sweatshop,” in which she posed as an. undocumented 
worker in the Los Angeles garment district. 

Anglo news media also began looking for creative ways to reach out to the 
Latino audience in the carly 1980s, often with the hope of increasing the size of 
their audience and advertising revenue. The Chicago Sun-Times and Arizona 
Republic began printing sections in Spanish in 1981, following the general pat- 
tern of the Miami Herald (which began a Spanish daily edition in 1976). The 
NBC television stations in New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles simulcast a 
Spanish translation of their late-night newscast on local Spanish-language radio 
stations. The Gannett Corporation, the nation’s largest newspaper chain, com- 
missioned a comprehensive study of Latino media habits and attitudes in South- 
western cities in 1980 and bought New York’s Spanish-language daily, E! Diario- 
La Prensa, in 1981. 

But coverage and employment of Latinos in the news media constitute only 
one side of the issues Latinos confront in dealing with Anglo media. In dealing 
with Anglo entertainment media, another range of issues has emerged for La- 


, and sion producers 


. 


, me A 
Y ing Latinos in stereotyped roles revolving around 
in lover, the bandit, the faithful servant, the mustachioed overweight 
mamacita, and the woman with dark eyes, a low-cut blouse, and loose mot 


In 1911 La Cronica, a Spanish-language newspaper in Laredo, Texas, waged 
a hard-fought campaign against stereotyping of Mexicans and Native Americans 
in the cowboy movies then just emerging. The editor complained that Mexicans 
and Native Americans were almost always cast as “villains and cowards” and 
argued that Mexicans were the “most defamed in these sensational American 
films.” 
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These negative stereotypes and other Latino caricatures continued in movies 
and television during the twentieth century. Even when Mexicans and Chicanos 
are portrayed as lead characters, the role has often been stereotyped or distorted. 
Thus, Spencer Tracy’s part in “Tortilla Flat,” Wallace Beery’s portrayal of 
Pancho Villa, Marlon Brando’s lead in “Viva Zapata,” and Valerie Harper’s role 
in “Freebie and the Bean” reveal more of the actors’ and actresses’ preconceptions 
than the character of the people they are trying to portray. 

Latino actors and actresses found themselves similarly typecast in sterco- 
typed roles when they sought work in Hollywood, although there has been some 
improvement since 1970. Ricardo Montalban, who signed with MGM in the 
1940s, has written that he was condemned to “the bondage of ‘Latin-lover’ roles” 
early in his career. Rita Moreno, who won an Oscar for her part in “West Side 
Story” in the early 1960s, didn’t make another movie for seven years because 
she refused to play roles as the “Latin spitfire,” the only role type-casting direc- 
tors would offer her. 

The coming of television in the 1950s added another weapon to the arsenal 
of the media barons. The most popular situation comedy of the period, “*I Love 
Lucy,” regularly made fun of Desi Arnaz’s supposed inability to speak unac- 
cented English and his lapses into fast-paced Spanish when Lucille Ball made 
him angry. Reruns of the program were still prime-time fare in many major 
metropolitan areas in the late 1970s. Other early stereotyped characters included 
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rank, the Chicano gardener on “Father Knows Best”; Pepino, the farmhand on 
“The Real McCoys”; Sergeant Garcia, the bumbling soldier on “Zorro”; and 
“Rost of the secondary characters in “The Flying Nun.” 
=! The adult westerns of the late 1950s and early 1960s ushered in a recycling 
sof ‘the Latino villains and loose women from earlier periods. And comedians, 
“f ‘guch as Bill Dana’s “José Jimenez,” continued to poke fun at the way Latinos 
. Avere supposed to think, talk, and live. The situation on television became so bad 
: ‘that the Mexican consul in Los Angeles Officially protested to the NBC network 
‘in Dee: 
he : The civil disorders of the late 1960s awakened much of Hollywood to the 
‘harmful social and psychological effects of stereotyped portrayals of Blacks. But 
_the benefits of this new awareness did not result in accurate or dignified portrayals 
“of Latinos. In a widely circulated 1969 article, a Chicano sociologist analyzed 
“the racism behind portrayals of Latinos in advertising, including the corn-chip- 
stealing “Frito Bandito.” 
"In 1970 two Chicano media activists issued a “Brown Position Paper” that 
charged the electronic media had made the Chicano “The White Man’s New 
Nigger.” “The greater openness of the media to the Black community spells a 
greater inaccessibility for the Chicano to the media,” their report stated. “In 
providing access to the Black, the mass media believes itself to be free of prejudice 
or discrimination when, in effect, it is merely changing the emphasis from one 
group to another.” 

Latino media activist groups, such as the National Mexican American Anti- 
Defamation Committee, the National Chicano Media Council, Justicia, and 
Nosotros moved against advertising, television, and motion pictures on a: national 
scale in the early 1970s. Their efforts were only partially rewarded. Television 
and movies increased the visibility of Latino characters in the 1970s, but these 
roles are often stereotyped by social class. Latinos portrayed as dignified, ad- 
mirable characters are most often those with middle-class credentials, such as 
teachers, police officers, social workers, or other professional positions. Lower- 
class Latinos, particularly young people, are commonly portrayed as humorous 
characters or members of the underworld or as unable to deal with their own 
problems without assistance from Anglos. 

The Anglo entertainment media continued to stereotype iAtino characters 
in the 1970s and early 1980s. Particularly offensive to Latinos were the NBC 
comedy series “Chico and the Man” and movies focusing on gangs or illegal 
immigrants, such as Boulevard Nights, Walk Proud, and Borderline. Latino 
producers, directors, and writers continued to have difficulties finding backers for 
their story ideas. One breakthrough came in 1981 when Universal released the 
movie version of the play Zoot Suit, directed and written by Luis Valdez. 

By the 1980s Latinos were no longer the “invisible minority” in the Anglo 
media. But it was also clear that more media attention did not automatically 
equal better coverage and understanding. And, while there were more examples 


of balanced coverage and accurate portrayals than before, one-sided reporting 


and negative stercotypes still permeated much media treatment of Latinos. 
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Anglo audience of such media from fully appreciating Latinos, it is doubtful 
Latinos will ever attain full and accurate treatment from Anglo media. 
reason is that Anglo media are primarily interested in attracting a non-L 
audience and apparently feel they can do so b offering shallow reportin 


Although Latinos are a secondary audience for Anglo media, they are the primary 
audience for the growing complement of Spanish-language print and broadcast 
media in the United States. The Spanish-language media have a long history in 
the United States, predating both the Black and Native American press by about 
two decades. 

The first U.S. Spanish-language newspaper, E/ Misisipi, was a bilingual 
four-page periodical begun in New Orleans in 1808. Other newspapers were 
started in New Mexico and Texas prior to the conquest of the territories by the 
United States in 1848. After the Yankee takeover of the Southwest, some Anglo 
newspaper publishers began printing a few pages of Spanish news, often to 
qualify for government printing subsidies for printing public notices in Spanish. 
Early Southwestern newspapers before and after the conquest include La Gaceta 
de Texas (1813), Santa Fe’s El Creptisculo de la Libertad (1834), Los Angeles’s 
La Estrella (1851), and San Antonio’s El Bejareno (1855). 

These early Spanish-language newspapers regularly published jokes, short 
stories, poetry, and local commentary in addition to news coverage. News was 
generated out of local, national, and international news sources, with editors 


freely borrowing items from each other’s newspapers. During the 1890s Spanish- . 


language newspapers in New Mexico organized the Spanish American Associ- 
ated Press to increase their viability as a force in the territory. 

Since most early newspapers were dependent on a combination of govern- 
ment subsidies and advertising from Anglo merchants, they cannot be described 
as solely an activist press. However, it is possible to note periods and issues in 
which they spoke on behalf of their people against the Anglo power structure. 
Many of their issues are similar to those being raised by Latino activists today. 

For instance, in 1855 E/ Bejareiio called for bilingual education for Chicano 
children. In the 1870s Los Angeles’s La Cronica argued that Chicanos living in 
the “Barrio Latino” paid their fair share of city taxes but didn’t get an equal 
share of city services. In the 1880s El Fronterizo proposed a Chicano boycott of 
Tucson's Anglo merchants because some would not let Chicanos shop in their 
stores. In 1894 Santa Fe’s E/ Gato printed an editorial on “The Capitalist and 
the Worker” that condemned local employers for extracting the labor of Chicano 
workers without paying decent wages. 

A number of new Spanish-language newspapers were begun in the first two 
decades of the twentieth century as civil strife in México and the promises of 
mine operators and growers brought a new wave of immigrants from México 
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Some of the newspapers, such as Ricardo Flores Magon’s Regeneracion, were 
organs for political movements in México. Others, such as San Antonio’s La 
Prensa, were founded by former Mexican newspapermen who had moved to the 
United States. » 4 
A 1970 compilation identified nearly 200 Spanish-language newspapers that 
, had been published in the five Southwestern states between 1848 and 1942. And, 
although in 1954 a sociologist had predicted that the Spanish-language press 
would die within fifteen years, it continued to develop during the 1970s. The 
number of U.S. Spanish-language dailies numbered nine in 1981. 

But the biggest growth has been in Spanish-language broadcasting, both 
radio and television. Radio stations began programing Spanish during the 1920s, 
often at odd hours of the early morning or weekends when English-language 
listeners were scarce. After World War II more stations began programing in 

. Spanish, and a growing number of Southwestern stations did so on a full-time 
basis. By the 1980s more than 600 stations were airing Spanish programs, about 
120 of them as their main format. 

Almost all Spanish-language radio stations are commercial operations that 
turn a profit by cultivating their low-income and language-dependent audience 
as a consumer market for advertisers. Most stations are owned and managed by 
Anglos and staffed by Latinos from Latin America, not local Latinos. Station 
formats are heavily dependent on music, most of it imported from Latin America, 
with a sprinkling of news, public affairs, and other informational spots. 


; 
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ie, acSeeing the success of the Spanish-language broadcasters in attracting na- 
~ tional advertisers, the Spanish-language print media also adopted more sophis- 
Aicated marketing and advertising techniques. In one advertisement in the trade 


: 
= 


~~ magazine Advertising Age, the Los Angeles Spanish-language daily La Opinion 

__ promised to show advertisers “How to Wrap Up the Spanish-Speaking Dollar.” 

Ina brochure for advertisers, the same newspaper stated, “The Mexican Amer- 

jcan is very brand conscious. Even with a limited disposable income, he will buy 

“the most familiar (and usually the more expensive) brands of foods and liquors.” 

In highlighting the exploitation of their audience and allowing advertisers 

to prey on it, Spanish-language media become part of the system of exploitation. 

e ¥ Their growth is dependent on their ability to attract a large Latino audience with 

~ Jow-cost programing and deliver that audience to advertisers as a consumer 

“market ripe for exploitation. Since most stations also have minimal budgets for 

news and public affairs programs, they also fail to equip the Latino people with 

the information necessary to make substantive improvements in their condition. 

In addition to the extractive nature of the commercial media, the pattern 

of Anglo control and heavy dependence on Latin American program sources 

makes the relations between Latinos and Spanish-language media analogous to 

the situation in Third World countries. In these nations also the people are 

targets of media controlled by outsiders and programs produced in other coun- 

tries. Thus, Latinos share with other Third World people a basic contradiction 

in dealing with the media that consider them their main audience; the media are 
operated for the benefit of the dominating group and not the audience. 


The third media subsystem affecting Latinos can be described as bilingual / 
bicultural media. This level includes media that are directed at the Latino au- 
dience in English or a combination of Spanish and English. The first widespread 
use of this form came in the mid-1960s with the bilingual alternative media used 
by activists to arouse and organize Latinos around important issues. 

These media are different from traditional forms in that their “profit” is 
measured in terms of dissemination of information and development of awareness 
among the audience, not in monetary terms. 

Latino alternative media are most often operated as part of a community 
organization or a media collective, are staffed by community members who are 


/ + often not media professionals, and provide information and analysis that is usu- 


t 


ally not presented in the established media. Their language, like the language of 
the people they are a part of, is usually a blend of Spanish and English, with 
frequent homegrown expressions in “barrio Spanish.” 

Latino alternative media include movement periodicals, alternative radio 
programing, guerrilla teatros (theatrical groups), filmmakers, videotape produc- 
ers, and book publishers. Such media can play a useful role in providing needed 
information and interpretation on issues of importance to Latinos. 


Bilingual /Bicultural 
Media 
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A newer entrant, but also rapidly growing, is U.S. Spanish-language tele. 
vision, which began in San Antonio. The 1981 Broadcasting Yearbook listed 
television stations broadcasting in Spanish to U.S. audiences, some of them from — 
the Mexican side of the border. There are Spanish-language full-time television 
stations in most major Southwestern metropolitan areas as well as Chicago, New 
York, and Miami. 

The stations depend on imported programs produced and aired in Latin 
America. The largest U.S. network, Spanish International Network (SIN), is 
75 percent owned by Mexico’s Televisa television network and serves as an export 
market for the Mexican-produced programs. 
2a Latino communities also have a full complement of record stores, movie 
=< theaters, and newsstands. But, like their broadcast counterparts, these media 
outlets are highly dependent on imports from Latin American countries. Just as 
Spanish-language broadcasters rely on records and programs from Latin America 
for their programing, barrio movie theaters generally show films produced across 
the border. Record stores are filled with tapes and records by artists from Latin 
America. Newsstands offer primarily magazines and newspapers published in 
Latin America. 

Thus, the Latinos in the United States are largely a secondary audience for 
much of the Spanish-language media directed toward them. The language is the ° 
same, but there is a difference in the socioeconomic status of Latinos in Latin 
America (where we are the majority) compared to the United States (where we 
area minority). Although some reinforcement of the identity with Latin America 
can have a positive effect, near total dependence on such media content can 
redirect the audience's attention away from the immediate reality in the United . 
States. The domination of media content also serves to block local Latino talent 
from media exposure, limits information on local issues, and works against the 
building of a Latino identity based on life in the United States. 

One group that has realized the potential influence of Spanish-language 
media in the United States has been the national and local advertisers who ride 
on the television and radio airwaves to reach Latino consumers. In the 1970s 
advertising publications began touting the “Spanish gold” that alert corporations 
could extract from the barrios. Attracted by what was called a “$31 billion 
consumer market,” the advertisers invested more of their money in cultivating 
Latino consumers. 

The Spanish-language broadcasters were quick to sell themselves as the 
most effective way to penetrate and persuade the Latino market. Some even 
played on the low socioeconomic status of their audience as a plus for advertisers. 
For instance, Spanish International Network told potential advertisers, “Latins 
are brand buyers because, for many, advertised brands represent a status sym- 
bol!” The same network showed that Latinos must spend more of their household 
budgets for groceries and that advertisers using Spanish-language television have 
sharply increased their sales. 
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For instance, when a Los Angeles deputy sheriff killed journalist Rubén 
Salazar in 1970, La Raza, a local Chicano newspaper, furnished photographs 
of the events surrounding the shooting to local newspapers and the community. 
In the late 1960s El Teatro Campesino (The Farmworkers’ Theater) toured the 
nation to raise awareness of the Chicano identity, the grape boycott, and other 
issues of importance to farmworkers. In the early 1970s Albuquerque’s El Grito 
del Norte exposed mismanagement of a large foundation-funded project that 
was supposed to help low-income rural residents but actually produced few 
benefits for them. San Francisco's El Tecolote worked with community groups 
in the mid-1970s to persuade the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company to 
provide bilingual operator service for its many Spanish-speaking customers. 

Chicano book publishers, such as Berkeley’s Quinto Sol Publications and 
El Paso’s Mictla Publications, produced several Chicano best sellers in the early 
1970s. Commercial publishing houses often consider books by Latino authors 
either too political or too limited in appeal to warrant publication. Thus, when 
Denver’s Rudolfo “Corky” Gonzales wrote his epic poem “I Am Joaquin” in the 
mid-1960s, he published it himself. The poem became instantly popular among 
Chicano activists, was later made into a film, and subsequently reprinted by 
Bantam Books. . ; 

Latino alternative newspapers, many of them based on college campuses, 
have made creative use of offset print technology in displaying stories, pictures, 
and graphics. Many feature full-page pictures on the front page and elaborate 
borders. While some, like El Popo at California State University, Northridge, 


have been published continuously since the carly 1970s, most have relatively’ 


short lives. A cause of this turnover is the lack of adequate financial backing and 
a constantly fluctuating staff. One publication that survived through the 1970s 
was San Francisco's El Tecolote, which began in 1970. 

“We of El Tecolote sce ourselves as an important political collective,” reads 
a statement issued by the editorial staff. “El Tecolote is the major focus of our 
work. As writers we have a role to disseminate accurate information. We realize 
that the existing newspapers in the Mission, and the mass media in general. 
cannot be counted on to bring about any positive social, cultural and political 
awareness.” 

El Tecolote is operated collectively by the group, which is organized into 
subcommittees responsible for different aspects in operating the newspaper. The 
newspaper, which is circulated free, supports itself through limited advertising 
and contributions from supporters. 

Other forms of Latino bilingual media include radio programs that mix 
community information with music, theatrical groups that blend political mes- 
sages into their acts, and filmmakers who explore controversial topics commercial 
media usually avoid. 

In the 1970s the bilingual format became more apparent in other, morc 
traditional, media forms. El Teatro Campesino’s organizers wrote and produced 
a bilingual hit play, Zoot Suit, which exhausted several runs in Los Angeles and 
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) sned on New York’s Broadway. In Santa Rosa, California, local Chicanos 
tarted a bilingual noncommercial radio station. Nationally syndicated educa- 
jonal television programs such as “Sesame Street,” “Villa Alegre,” and “Qué 


‘ - Pasa, USA?” used bilingual dialogue. 


~. Other English-language or bilingual media were developed to address La- 
~-tinos along cultural, if not linguistic, loyalties. Nuestro, a New York-based 
~ English- -language magazine for Latinos, was started in 1977. Other magazines 


in English or bilingual formats included California’s Lowrider, New York’s Latin 


NY, and Washington D.C.’s Agenda. 

The bilingual message was also found in the traditional media. Mainstream 
advertisers, such as Coca-Cola, printed billboards with messages in both Spanish 
and English. Sears-Roebuck made its catalogue available in Spanish. The movie 
Superman II was simultaneously released in Spanish and English in the United 
States, with advertising campaigns to match in the two languages. Bantam 
paperback books announced plans to print and release Spanish and English 
versions of popular books in the United States. 

As the United States continued through the 1980s, the use of bilingual/ 
bicultural media continued to increase. The prospects for such media appeared 
to be bright, given the increasingly bilingual abilities of the Latino audience. 
However, as the media became increasingly commercial, it was also clear that 
some of the idealistic motivation that spurred the development of bilingual/ 
bicultural media in the mid-1960s had not been carried through by others who 
adopted the format for economic gain. 


Given the current and projected growth of Latinos in the United States, it is 
clear that Latinos will continue to have a growing impact on existing and de- 
veloping media systems. What this impact will be is not yet clear. Much of the 
progress in Anglo media will depend on the upward mobility of Latinos already 
working in the profession and the fresh ideas of younger Latinos who enter that 
field. Spanish-language media, which experienced tremendous growth in the 
1960s and 1970s, will continue to develop if Latinos continue to prefer Spanish 
over English. However, there is a great need for development of local production 
and content for these media. Bilingual/bicultural media appear to have the 
greatest potential for growth, but there are serious problems of format and 
presentation to be overcome when more than one language is used in a single 
medium. 


For background information on the history of Latino journalism, see “Spanish-language Media 
Issue,” Journalism History, Summer 1977. For overall information on Latinos and the media, see 
“Hispanics and the Media Issue,” Agenda, National Council of La Raza, May/June 1981; Hispanic 
Broadcast Focus, Television/Radio Age, December 15, 1980; or the reports of the Communication 
and Spanish-speaking Americans (CASA) project, Department of Communication, Michigan State 
University. 

For materials on the treatment of Latinos in Anglo media, see Francisco J. Lewels, The Uses 
of the Media by the Chicano Movement (Pracger Publications, 1974); “Anti-Defamation Group 
Fights Ads Using Spanish-Name Stereotypes,” Advertising Age, September 30, 1968; José Limo6n, 
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The Special Case of Spanish- 419 
Language Television : 


Jan Jarboe 


Nearly 20 million Hispanics live in the U.S. Soon they will be the nation’s. 
largest minority. But as their television habits reveal, they are resisting the 
American melting pot. 

While millions of TV-watching Americans are preoccupied with who shot J. R. 
and will Mork marry Mindy, a huge bloc of Hispanics are asking a completely 
different set of television questions, and they are asking them in Spanish. 

By conservative estimates, 12 million Hispanics watch Spanish-language 
television during any given week. They watch it in places like Los Angeles and 
Miami, and Tombstone, Ariz., and Marfa, Tex. 

What they see mostly are novellas, emotion-filled soap operas that run as 
long as 200 episodes and—unlike their English counterparts—have endings. The 
novellas, the staple of Spanish TV, use top Mexican movie stars and are made 
in Mexico. 

Hispanics also watch elaborate variety shows, soccer games, boxing, and a 
one-hour newscast, all from Mexico. And, occasionally they look at domestically 
produced programs aimed at uniting Hispanics for a political purpose, such as 
registering to vote or getting counted in the 1980 census. 

The Hispanics who watch Spanish-language TV are, by and large, invisible 
to the rest of the country. They may flirt with the big networks—NBC, ABC, 
and CBS—but they are devoted to SIN—Spanish International Network. SIN 
links 62 cities that have large Hispanic populations. Only three Spanish-language 
TV stations in the United States operate independently of SIN. 

The surge in Spanish-language TV is a direct result of the increase in 
Hispanic population, which has grown 14.3 percent in the last five years. 

Hispanics, who now number an estimated 19.8 million, including legal and 
illegal residents, are expected to overtake blacks as the nation’s biggest minority 
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2 F Ewe Bilingualism, as defined by the dictionary, means the use of two languages. For 
_ Hispanics, the ideal of bilingualism has become a mark of cultural pride that 
_ separates them from other groups of immigrants who succumbed to “cultural and 
_ linguistic colonization” by the Anglo majority: 
ea ¢ Bilingual education programs in public schools are under criticism from sev- 
wees eral fronts. Hispanics argue the programs are doomed because of too little funding 
and too few teachers. Others say Spanish-speaking children are relying on bilingual 
ES classes in order to maintain Spanish and are, in fact, not ina state of transition to 
- English. 
‘ ie No matter how widespread the clamor is concerning bilingual programs, the 
: simple truth is Hispanics have demonstrated an unwillingness to give up the Spanish 
language. Sheer numbers alone will give them the necessary clout to influence 
public decisions regarding bilingualism. 

As a practical matter, however, Americans who cannot speak English are at 
a disadvantage when it comes to the scramble for education and jobs. 
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Polish-Americans do not have Polish-language television. Italian-Americans 
do not have Italian-language television. The proliferation of Spanish-language 
TV is a special case and it adds fuel to what Hispanics claim is only a paranoid 
Anglo concern—that Hispanics clinging to their language and culture will create 
the same kind of factionalism in the United States that has plagued Canada and 
other countries. ‘ 

That concern is the most profound in the Southwest where Mexican-Amer- 
icans, the largest group under the Hispanic umbrella, are an estimated 7.2 million 
strong. There have been widespread predictions that Mexican-Americans may 
become a nation-within-a-nation in such states as Texas, where one out of four 
residents are Mexican-American, and California, where the number is one out 
of five. 

Hispanic leaders argue that fears of a Hispanic takeover are unfounded. 
They say Hispanics in the U.S. are here by choice and do not have loyalty for 
the systems they left behind in Mexico, Puerto Rico,’and Cuba. 

Hispanics may clutch their culture and use Spanish TV as a diversion that 
keeps them in contact with that culture, but they do not embrace the political 
and economic systems of countries from which they fled, their leaders say. 

““Mexican-Americans have plenty of understanding that they are Americans. 
Anglo is only a culture. English is only a part of a culture. There is no law which 
Says an American has to be an English-speaking Anglo,” says Emilio Nickolas, 
senior vice president of SIN. 

José Serrano, a New York assemblyman who represents a predominantly 
Puerto Rican district, says: “We are American citizens in Puerto Rico and we 

speak Spanish and enjoy our culture while we are in Puerto Rico. Why should 
we be forced to give up our language and our culture when we come to New 
York?” 
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1 Course Outline 
CHIC 305 CHICANO FAMILY 
AA Ortega 773-3814 TTh 11:00-12:00 EC 444 


I. Catalog Description. The Chicano family development as 
a American social institution. Historical and cross-cultural 
perspectives. The socio- and psychodynamics of the Chicano 
family. 


Expanded Description. A focus on the Chicano family 
organization and its bearing upon population growth and 
industrialization. Attention is drawn to the extended family 
and the nuclear family, hteir linkages to indigenous family 
structures. Family typology, roles, cultural ideals from the 
perspective of sociocultural psychology. Data to emphasize 
variations: migration, urbanization, rural and colonial life 
patterns. 


Il. Required Texts: 


Alfredo Mirande. +The Chicano Experience+. (now) 


Richard Griswold del Castillo. +La Familiat. (April 
30) 


John Davidson. +The Long Road North+. (April 2) 


1.1 Recommended Reading 
ITl. Recommended Reading: 
M. Rokeach. +The Nature of Human Values+. 
N. Murillos. "The Mexican American Family” in 
+Chicanos: Social and Psychological Perspectives+, edited by N. 


Haug and N.N. Wagner. 


Marvin Sussman. "The Isolated Nuclear Family, Fact or 
Fiction?" in +Social Problemst, VI, Spring 1959, pp. 333-340. 


Richard Thruston. "Urbanization and Sociochultural 
Change in a Mexican American Enclave" in +Disserationst, 
University of Southern California, 1957. 


Arthur Rubel. "Social Function and Life of Urban 


Mexican American," in +Dissertations+, University of North 
Carolina, 1963. 
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Page 27Margaret Clark. +Health in the Mexican American 
Culturet+. University of California, Berkeley, 1959. 


William Madsen. +Mexican Americans of South Texas+. 

M. Francsca. "Variations of Selected Cultural Patterns 
Among Three Generations of Mexicans in San Antonio, Texas" in 
+American Catholic Sociological Review+, XIX, March, 1958. 


Leo Grebler, J. Moore, R. Guzman. +The Mexican 
American Peoplet. 


Nancie Gonzalez. +The Spanish Americans of New Mexico: 
A Distinctivee Heritaget. 


Octavio Romano. "Donship in a Mexican American 
Community in Texas" in +American Anthropologistt, X, 1962. 


+The Forgotten Family+. National Education Media, Inc. 
F. Penalosa. "Mexican Family Roles" in +Journal of 
Marriage and the Family+, 30 (Fall): 13-27. 
IV. COURSE OBJECTIVES: 
A. To focus on historical antecedents of the family. 
B. To analyse the value of Chicano familism. 
C. To focus on the Chicano family structures. 


D. To highlight the sociocultural psychology of 
Chicano family members. 


E. To underscore family resources in context of social 


values. 
V. ASSIGNMENTS : 
A. Discussion on assigned reading. 
See B. Mid-Term Examination and Final Examination.. 35% & 


C. One research paper. 8 typed pages. Format: 
1. Aspect of Chicano family life. 
2. Value of topic 
3. Substantive factors 30% 
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4. Summary and conclusions 
5. Bibliographic sources 
D. Lecture, films, speakers. 
E. Participation. (5%) 
1.2 Outline 
OUTLINE: 
I. FAMILY ORIGINS 
A. Stages of life patterns. 
B. Systems of consanguinity. 


C. Socioeconomic contexts of European and 
civilizations. 


II. = CHICANO SOCIOHISTORICAL LIFE PATTERNS. 
History and culture of the Chicano. 
Geographic mobility. 

Social mobility. 


Colonial and barrio settings. 


a FP Oo Pp 


The family and socioeconomic conditions. 
Iil. MODERN CHICANO FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS. 
Familism. 

Extended family households. 


A. 
B 
C. Kin and godparent relationships. 
D Friendship networks. 

E 


American 


Spatial characteristics in living arrangements. 


IV. NUCLEAR FAMILY. 
A. Marital stability. 


B. Inter-ethnic marriage. 
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Page 47C. Family structure and patriarchy rubric. 

D. Make roles. 

E. Family size: birth-death, planning, abortion. 
¥. DYNAMIC FEMINISM. 

A. Historical role of women. 

B. Matrescence. 


C. Gender roles: feminitiy, dualism, feminists, 
separation. 


D. Social networks and survival. 
VI. SOCIOCULTURAL PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHICANO. 
A. Biculturalisn. 
1. Language typoology. 
2. Patterns of religious life. 
3. Curanderismo in health and illness. 


4. Coping strategies: health delivery, herbology, 
dietitics, spiritualism, ethnic medicine. 


B. Selective acculturation. 
1. Perceptions of mobility and ethnicity. 
2. Cognitive processes. 
3. Parental and ingroup-outgroup processes. 


4. Time estimations: survival, present-future 
expectations, affiliations, egalitrariansin. 


C. Family and world view of youth. 
1. Respect. 
2 Dimensions of authority. 
3 Parental surrogates. 
4. Gender roles and domesticity. 
5 Age and Aged values. 
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6. Being vis-a-vis achievement. 


1.3 Selected Bibliography 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


R. Alvarez. "The Psycho-Historical and Sociceconomic 
Development of the Chicano Community in the United 
States," in +Social Science Quarterly+, 53 (March): 
920-942. 

M. Zinn Baca. "Political Familism: Toward Sex Role Equality in 
Chicano Families,” +Agtlan+, 6 (Spring): 13-26. 

F. Bean and J. Marcum. "Familism and Marital Satisfaction 
Among Mexican Americans: the Effects of Family Size, Wife’s 
Labor Force Participation and Conjugality, " +Journal of 
marriage and the Family+, 39 (November): 759-767. 

B.S. Bradshaw and F.D. Bean. “Intermarriage Between Persons of 
Spanish and Non-Spanish Surname: Changes from the 


Mid-Nineteenth to the Mid-Twentieth Century," in +Social 
Science Quarterly+, 51 (September), 389-395. 


A. Dworkin. "Stereotypes and Self-Images Held by Native-Born 
and Foreign-Born Mexican Americans," in John Burma (ed.) 
+Mexican Amercians in the United States+. Holt, i970. 


B. Farris and N. Glenn. "Fatalism and Familism Among Anglos 
and Mexican Americans in San Antonio," in +Sociology and 
Social Researcht, 60 (Summer): 393-402. 


G. Hawkes and M. Taylor. “Power Structure in Mexican and 
Mexican American Farm Labor Families," in +Journal of 
Marriage and Family+, 37 (November): 807-811. 


J. Hernandez and L. Estrada. "Census Data and the Problem of 
Conceptually Defining the Mexican American Population, " 
+American Journal of Seciology+, 83 (May): 1491-1497. 


W. Madsen. +Mexican Americans of South Texas+. Holt, 1964. 


J. Marcum and F. Bean. “Minority Group Relations as a Factor 
in the Mobiliity of Fertility of the Mexican American, " 
+Social Forces+ 55 (September): 135-148. 

S.D. McLemore. +The Origins and the Subordinations of Mexican 
Americans in Texas+. Boston, 1973. 
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Alfredo Mirande and Evangelina Enriquez. +La. Chicana, the 
Mexican American Womant+. University of Chicago, 1979. 


E. Murguia. +Assimilation, Colonialism and the mexican 
American Peoplet. University of Texas Press, 1975. 


1.4 Selected Bibliography, part 2 


G. Sabagh. "Fertility Planning Status of Chicano Couples in 
Los Angeles, " +American Journal of Public Health+, 70 
(January): 56-61. 


R. Schoen. “Ethnic Endogamy Among Mexican American Grooms: A 
Reanalysis of Generational and Occupational Effects, " 
+American Journal of Sociology+. 


J. Sena Rivera. “Extended Kinship in the United States: 
Competing Models and the Case of La Familia Chicana," 
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2 February 12: 
2/12 CHIC305 

1) Paper 

2) Outline 

3) Ethnicity 

4) Chapters 1 & 7 
5) Etic & Emic 


2.1 Paper 
(1) Research Paper. — Goal: research analysis/source 
familiarity 


(2) Basis for final grade evaluation: 


1. One research paper. 8 typed pages (30% of course grade 
is the paper) Content: 


A. Aspect of Chicano family; Chicano family - has to 
contrast with own family. 


B. Value of topic; why did you chose your topic. 
Either professional quote or your own opinion. 


C. Substantive factors; 3 sources beyond class text 
books, 8 pp (includes bibliography) minimum for an 
"A", list reasons or highlights of the topic. 

D. Summary and conclusions; what did you learn? 


E. Bibliographic sources 


2. Topic due - February 26 


Check bibliography when choosing. Have speoific title 
written out. Care on being too narrow or too broad. 


3. Paper should encompass the following: 


A. Clear statement of goal; first paragraph statee 
goal! 
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B. Stated method of research; "In my focus of I 
used ", state method of research where I got 
this and that - pulling together sourcees with self - 
interviews permitted as sources. 

C. Stated value of topic (from source or if opinion, 


so state). 


D. Include substantive factors. If important general 

statements are made, footnote. Quotations should be 

footnoted; footnote statements--- "encourage 
quotations” forceful---interacting with the authors. 


E. Summary and conclusions. Be specific. If there 
are limits/limitations, so state. 


F. Include bibliography/sources of information 


G. Paper’s format is optional but should be 
consistent. 


H. Language and grammar will be evaluated; How you’re 
putting your thoughts together ¢rammar and 


languagee - reflects seriousness of one’s research. 

: Should strive to include empirical evidence 
(support of data) and/or support of professional 
writings. General statements are at times your 


opinion, asa such, so state. 


4, PAPER DUE: MAY 7 (3rd to the last class) 


2.2 Ethnicity 
(3) Ethnicity 
Example: Cerritos Air disaster -—- thoughts 


Xochitquetzatzin Cronkite (first name is Aztec for beautiful 
flower—-Xochit) 


Yaquitoopitah (Indian)---looking for the body of a daughter. 


1. Ethnos -- connotation of differentness gk — 
different nation (people, nation, foreigner. 


2. Culture (lifestyle/values) A. Tradition 
(lifestyle) 


B. Institutions 
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Religion 
Language 
Food 


i nC i > Ps ©) 


Arts 

G. Music 
H. History 
I. Customs (dress) 


J. Ideology (thought that is central to the American 
mind- what does it mean to be an American 


3. Minorities (to some Minority equals Ethnicity and 
visa-versa) 


A) subculture -— hanging onto a different culture than 
the “main" culture (defined in section 2 - above) 


B) economically disadvantaged (Econ D) 


4. Race (race consciousness - different physical 
characteristics) Black 

Asian 

Mideastern 

Causcasian 
5. Shared Values (= culture!) 


2.3 Chapter 1 
CHAPTER 1 & 7 -~------------ 
Joan Moore. +The Mexican-American Peoplet. 

Failure to understand that this population to a 
population of conquest - not here by choice = internal colony - 
different immagrating society vs. society encroached upon. 

US - 1608 England’s first permanent colony 
- 1598 Spanish Sante Fe colony 


- 1848 United States annex the Southwestern area 
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(Calif, Texas, Arizona, New Mexico) over 80,000 
people affected. 


Eg., Hispanic community pre-dates the American/English 
expansion and annexation; those affected (the conquered 
culture) ask themselves "What does hisory mean?" "Should we 
forget about our past?" Becomes an internal colony; bicultural 
~ now influenced by Jamestown, now influenced by Santa Fe. 


2.4 Etic & Emic (Excursis) 
Etic & Emic (Excursis) --------—-------------- 


“Etic" (anthropological categories) is an outsider 
describing (not having lived the experience); influencing one’s 
own writing on the subject - writing as an outsider too limited 
in approach. 


“Emic" refers to one with the lived experience; writing 
from an internal experience - plays a role on how you describe 
reality. 


Etic - eg., - no appreciaton for the lived experience - 
of the people. 


2.5 Chapter 1 (continued) 
Chapter 1 (continued) --------------------- 


There is a connection between the original colonists 
and immagrants to this country; Conquest is internal colony a) 
original decendents, b) immagrants. 


Versus - Scientism = objective/value free but the 
actual reality is: 


Using the value system that they’ve been trained in, 
i.e., Middle class WASP; everyone that comees to America is 
going to MELT - Americanization; bicultural? warping the 
Jamestown Reality; fit into the Ideology; If you’re going to 
use the same values to judge everyone - it helps if everyone is 
of the same economic valuees - eg., poor family - measuring 
reality with a different yardsticks. 


WHY DO CHICANOS HOLD ON TO THEIR ETHNICITY? 
Bicultural reality = dilemma (always!) 
1) Proximity (Mexico is right next door) 


2) Immigrants (numbers) - they just keep coming - 
reinforcing the cultural lifestyle. 
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3) Southweest was once Mexico - historical reality. 
4) La Raza - new brotherhood of identity - people - 
Columbus came to baptize - a vision to baptize 


Indians - a_ spiritual link; 98% of Latin America is 
Roman Catholic. 


5) the Media. 
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3 February 19: 
Opening: 


TIANGUIS = Indian for "“Market", Vons in East LA; 
Spanish "Chola" = Aztec “Nopal" (cactus); Food is a 
methood of reflected culture. 


ETIC/EMIC -- labels applicaation "Spanish" when it’s 
actually Indian. Labels and economic lag - stereotypes. 
"Latin", "Hispanic" lumping together all of the Spanish 
peoples: 


EMIC: Spanish (Califonios), Hispanic [Latino] 


ETIC: Latin American, Mexican, Mexican-American, Cholos 
(upstart person, Pachuco). 


Chicano - oral tradition - EMIC word comes from the 
people themselves. 


Question value system? Why are we a people? (1) 
CHICCANOTL ---> Indian - protecter of the people -- or -- (2) 
MEXICANO —- Indian tribe (shortened to Chicano) Isomorphic - 
various means merging in one. 


Concern for Historical Identity - Why are the barrious 
there? Frame of reference - not just a race - 


PARADIGM - STRUCTURAL MODEL - eg., all immagrants ---> 


“melting pot" ---> become Americans (e.i., shed ethnicity). 
Mirande, says "melting pot" isn’t true, it’s a myth. NEW 
PARADIGM ---> cultural pluralism - retain ethnicity; 


Ethnicity forces you to make a choice. 
3.1 Chapter 7: Family 
Cornerstone - What is the Chicano Family? 


Not isomorphic - various lifestyles within different 
Chicano Families, eg., Calif. different from Texans; no one 


modelfor the Chicano Family. What effects various Chicano 
families lifestyles? Environment - rural, urban, rurban (rural 
within an urban setting); class - upper, middle, lower; 


immigration; education; sex roles. 


Factor of Chicano Family: Male Dominant; provider - 


rigid, cold or warm, nurturing --> positive image of old 
scientism; historically family very land oriented; using Primo 
Geeniture = first born male inherits bot responsility and 


wealth of the family (lifestyle of survival; blue conllar work) 
---— vs. "machismo" physical/economic dominance & the industrial 
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revolution ---> eg., Pathological picture “somethings wronég”. 
FAMILISM ---- SALIENT CONCEPT, the group effort over 
the individual. (1) Economic security, (2) intimate 


friendships - Compandrazgo - Compadre, (3) Extended Kin, (4) 
Role of the Mother as Parenter. 


QUOTE p. 149 --- old paradigm doesn’t take into account 
the economics of survival. 


ASSIGNMENT: read chapter 8 "“Machismo" & chapter 4 "Gang 
Mindedness" 
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4 February 286: 

(1) Titles 

(2) Hetereogeneity 
(3) chapters 8 and 4 


(4) Existentialism 


te ame Gem me ee oe ee me te D>. ee Om 9 8 > 9 oe > 9 oe > oe te ee oe oe oe ee on em we ee ee ee or oe 
> ee ne ee ee me ee ee ee ee oe ee 8s OD ee ee ee ee ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe en ee eee 


(1) TITLES = stereotypes 
(2) HETEREOGENEITY - Chicano community is many images 


(continuum) syncretic (blending) 


Indian 1 Black 


Irish 
Meztizo | 
French | 
Asian 
Spanish | (European ) 


At the time of the Europeans arrived 15 to 25 million 
Indians in Mexico (only 2 million from Great Lakes to the Rio 
Grande) ; many didn’t survive: diseases - small pox, 
diptheriah, measles, mumps. 


Syncretic example - statues in Mexican Churches - 
combination of Indian santuary and European saints. 


Stereotype = Chicano = Indians (or all European or 1/2 
Indian and 1/2 European). Bartoluma Delas Casa - the laws of. 
Burgos - Indians carry on a responsibility of being 
Christianized and the Europeans are responsible to being free. 
year 1541, Mass body of Liberties ---> Indians are essentially 
slaves (same year 1541). 


On continuum chart: Blacks exposed to slave trade 
because Indians gained freedom; Asiain enterprizing; Irish - 
poor country --- religious reasons; England, religious 
reasons. 
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Brand : speaks Spanish; Indian background; culture ---> 
actually a very complex picture. 


4.1 Chapter 8: Machismo 


POSITIVE: efforts/ struggle = identity sense of 
honor/pride. 


Children of Spanish/Indian ---> rejected by Parent 
cultures - anger - "Criollo" - differences of intesity ---> 
Xenophobia - the more foriegn from the Dominent culture = the 
more prejudice, eg., Internment of the Japanese population. 
WASP - Xenophobia; Colonialism - Chicanos = internal colony - 
not classic colonialism (eg., coming in replacing culture 
practices). 


Female side ot Machismo - womenhood = hembrismo--> 
strugéle for Identity. Machismo---> demythologizing - take 
away the myths - effort that is total family---> responsibility 
- FAMILISM! 


4.2 Chapter 4: El Bandido 


Circumstances ---> social/economic --- eéducation and 
acceptance - pressure- employment -- challenge; stereotype 
atitude may result in arrest. Question authorrity: challenge 
because of lack of acceptance. 


Charles Abraham "Education of the Vato Loco." Meriotocratic 
system = values - i can’t judge one culture one way and another 
culture another way---one culture is thought to not matter ---- 
when culture loses it’s self-identity - needs role model - gets 
lost. 


Armando Morales - Iautrogenic “Ando Sangrando” 
(Healer/doctor sometimes causes more troubles; problem is 
individual healer)--- must be sensative to the experience of 
the students - little understanding of where the people are 
coming from. Sleepy Hallow case - reenforces stereotype of 
what a Mexican is---> weren’t allowed to shave/cleanup--> Zoot 
Suit riots; dual system. 


ASSIGNMENT: read chapter 5 (Education) 
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5 March 5: 
Why is the Chicano population so young? 
(1) Births and (2) Immagration 
97 births per 1,000 (bpt) = Hispanic 
67 bpt = Anglo 
87 bpt = black 
41% of hispanic population = poor 
religion predominant concern with the lst and 2nd child, 
economics is with the 3rd; Middle class ---> career oriented; 
family planning = middle class goals not lower class goals; 
access to medical knowledge (what works). 
Incomes: 


Anglo ave. 23,000 


Hispanic ave. 16, 000 


{Cuban ave. 18, 000} 

{Chicano ave. 14, 000} 

Black ave. 13, 000 

Eg. : Italian family in Boston, from lst to 2nd generation 


moved out of poverty; But the Chicano family in Los Angeles 
from the ist through the 3rd still in a poverty cycle, why? 
Ethnicity Factor; assimilation to dominant culture; longer 
exclusion to dominant culture ----> younger population which is 
deficient educationally. Missing---> motivated toward making a 
better. life. 


5.1 Chapter 5: Education 


Not recommeending Bicultural/lingual ed. why? because 
it will trivialize the experience to being just another Cinco 
de Mayo party ---superficial/tokenism! 


Meriteocratic system = universal achievement - 
soemthing is wrong with the groups ethnicity (eg., Chicano) in 
comparison with the values of the dominent society (Anglo) 
possible conflict with Chicano values. 


Recommending "Dialogue" education---> teaching within 
the experience of the students---opening up the identity---more 
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options for the ideal vs. meritocratic ---one value system. 


ASSIGNMENT: read chapter 6: Influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 
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6 March 12: 


6.1 Chapter 5: Education, part 2 


How the Mexican might see "Reality": 


(1) 1921 - 1987 the PRI - & the Bribe (45% unemployment 
---> Mordida Reality) 


(2) 35% functional illiterate - Service systems = 
talking . 
(3) fmaily - blue collar - communal familism ----> 
PERSONALISMO - 


Reliance on the personal spoken word, when you don’t 
talk it is a cause of anxiety. 


6.2 Chapter 6: The Church & the Chicano 
Liberation Theology - the total person 


the Virgin of Guadalupe (1) symbol of salvation/hope, 
(2) Chicano/Indian symbol, (3) political symbol. 


The difference between humans and animals: (p. 113) (1) 
use of tools, (2) use of symbolic language, (3) & religion. 
Indian language: Nahuatl 


ASSIGNMENT: Chapter 2: THE BARRIO (VATO) 
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7? March 19: 

7.1 Chapter 2: The Barrio 

q: The Barrio - Neighborhood - 
(1) town | 
(2) Colony - colonia 


(3) Neighborhood - blue collar wkg class - that survive 
from paycheck to paycheck. 


(4) Barrion within other barrios - the street. 


y i What brought them into being? 

"BARRIOIZATION" 1848 . . . dual system. "What do we do 
with the lands won in the Spanish American War?" Economic 
Exclusion - displacement of the original community; prior to 


1848 Agricultural economy: 


(1) Packing industry: meat - esp. after invention of the 
refrid. car--> “affordable housing" 


(2) Railroad - need for workers--> affordable housing 


(3) gov’t reclamation - water works, etc = 2nd agricultural 
booms ---> affordable housing. 


pecking order - use of one immagrant group and then use 
of the other ethnic group, i.e., pool of cheap labor: 


Asian - 1891 - Chinese Exclusion Act 
Japanese - 1907 - Gentleman’s Agreement 
Filipino - 1917 - Repatriate them (return to Philipeans 
without return) 
Mexico - 1924 —- Quota Act (all immagrants have quota 
except Mexicans) 

Amer/Jap Industries in Mexico - MAQU ILADORAS - 
“factories with a hinge” - right now 300,000 Mexicans employed 


@ $1.00 an hour without goods being taxed from import into USA. 
Bad in the long run, creates paycheck to paycheck class! 


Homeboy=Pachuco=Vato=vato Loco; new identity; create an 
anti-authoritarian attitude (only 7% of the youth into the 
violence) 
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III. Housing: 
(1) 50 - 60 years old 
(2) Small spaced - crowded 
(3) streetwise - turf 
(4) peers - turf 


Institutions somethime not self determined by the 
people within the Barrio. 


Everyone looks at reality differently; when experience 
doesn’t come together = conflict. 


7.2 Mexican-American War 
1846 - 1848: 


1836 - The Alamo - symbol of victory/bravery syndrome - 
fighting for Mexican republicanisn. 


1846 - Empressarios - Anglos (Americans) stettlers 
given land in Texas (north) --- population climbing 4 to 1 

1848 - 80,000 left in American territory - 80% lost 
their land. 


(1) Land Act of 1851 - prove that you own the land 
(2) Land = lawyers - legal fees 
(3) Squatting - homesteading 


(4) Major - Switch from pastoral industry to 
agricultural - flocd of 1861 (followed by 3 years of draught) 


Above laws violated the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
---> Article A: Mexican landowners rights “secured" should have 
never been a Land Act. 

Wage Scale ---> internal colony; Professionalism: 
there were more professionals of the Mexican population in 1900 
than in 1930. 
7.3 Maslow: Bahavior Modification 
Abe Maslow - 1954 M & P - Behavior Modification 


(1) Physical - food/clothing/shelter 
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(2) Safety - danger 

(3) Special Affiliation - belonging 

(4) Self-Esteem - recognizing achievement 
(5) Self-Actualization —- create/contribute 


C(6) Cultural Awareness - not Maslow but Ortega] 


7.4 Circumstances of Mexico 
PERSONALISMO 


Patriotism “love of country" —- love of the Fatherland 
(literally); mixed patriotism with the Mexican - 


(1) veterans - come back to 2nd class status 


(2) frontlines soldier - the minorities 63% = 
minorities in the armed forces 


(3) patriotism/dual; why? Revolution 1910-1920 
Indian symbol of Mexican struggle for economic security. Have 
nots - Pancho Villa, 9% of the population has 93% of the 
country’s wealth. Who are the Haves? Foriegn Companies: 95% 
of the oil and 85% of the railroad were foriegn held PLUS a 30 
year Presidency that re-wrote the constitution ----> 
REVOLUTION! 
Mexican holidays: Jan 1 = New years 
Feb 5 = Constitutions day 
Mar 21 = Nationalization of Oil & Benito Juarez bd 
May 1 = Working Man’s day 
Sept 16 —- Mexican Independence (Spain) 
Nov 20 - Day of Revolution 
Dec 25 - Xmas 
Dec 1 - every 6 years President inauguration 


May 5 - Independence from France 


Nov 1 - all saints day 
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Nov 2 - all souls day 
Dec 12 - Our Lady of Guadalupe 


7.5 Exam Essay Questions: 


aie Reassessment of the Chicano Family: 
1) Familism 
2) Mutual aid 
3) Sex-age 
4) male dominence 
2. Soc. 
1) Isomorphic - Machismo as authoritarianism 
2) 
3) Women as an analogy - demythologize 
4) Sleepy Lagoon case - stereotypes and judicial 
system —- media xenophobia. 
5) 1974 - five findings 
6) 3 models of Chicano education: trad, liberal, 
Chicano 
7) Assessment of economic contribution of 


Undocumented Workers; San Diego study - tax - kind of jobs - 
origins of undocumented workers; 


“FAMILISM" individual needs subordinated to collective 
needs. 

ETHNICITY 

MANSON /BALDWIN 

BEHAVIOR MODFICATION 

“ PERSONALISMO" 


Virgin of Guadalupe - what is it a symbol of? 
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8 March 26: 
8.1 Chapter 3: Undocumented Worker 


“Tllegal Alien" ETIC or EMIC term? 


I.A. ---> basic human need? 
I.A. ---> term vs. "Undocumented Worker" (NOTE: 50% not from 
Mexico). 


Ernesto Galarza +Merchants of Labor+ & +Barrio Boyt; 
Bracero program 1941-1962; not citizens-not protected by labor 
laws; employers take advantage of status. 

With new Immigration bill will the I.A. still come? 

YES!!! Mexico’s plight: (1) 45% unemployment 


(2) money $1.00=1,400 pesos (for 25 years $1.00 = 26 
pesos) 


(3) illiteracy rate 35%, therefore 
unskilled/semi-skilled workers (at best) 


(4) $130 billion debt - dependence between Mexico & the 
US 


(5) Asymmetry - resides next to a superpower 
8.2 Hansen Baldwin 

Hansen Baldwin +Strategies for Tomorrowt: 

(1) categorically imperitive 

(2) vital 

(3) very gocd interest in the US 

(4) good interest in the US 

Effect/role of countries to the US, eg., Mexico’s oil 
reserve - (1) 80% vital to the US, (2) 85% exported to the US 
(high proportion of raw materials), (3) political atmosphere - 
PRI in power since 1921. 


8.3 Undocumented Worker: History/Legislation 


Hard Labor ---> how long? 
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Page 24Anti-Restrictionists - eg., Agribusiness/Restaurant . 


Restrictionists - eg., trade unions 


1924 Quota Act --- number of immagrants limited except 
Mexico (booming economy), eg. the Bracero program (1941) - 
WWII /Korea/Vietnam 


vs. Depression ---> Repatriation (1933) or Operation 
Wetback (1954) - Eisenhower (bust economy) 

1929 - Texas “Caucasian Act" suppose to protect rights 
of the Mexican-Americans - wages/property (eg., "see, we don’t 


have a discrimmination problem here"). 


NOTE: Mirande is partisan (vs. bias) eg@., substance 
over emotion (though exhibiting emotion). 
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9 April 2: 
9.1 Intro: 
Tradition ---> one culture - 
Iatrogenic - Healer (socioeconomic) 
9.2 Davidson (p. 1-65) 
9.2.1 Anglo’s troubles 


(1) trust - suspicion (by Mexicans) - maybe "Migra” - 
responce ---> German immagrant from El Salvador. 
(2) Paco - Javier - Spanish as a political statement 


(state of Texas: Anglo north and Mexican south with the Alamo 
in the middle). 


(3) revelation of a world that was all round him that 
he (Davidson) had previously been unaware of---> eg., trocas 
system. 


(4) Publisher was the only one that knew what he was 
doing ---- he became invisible, a shadow. 


(5) Coping skills (the environment - the heat, blisters 
etc. ) 


(6) Separation 


(7) Acosted: bridge - why don’t you just walk across 


9.2.2 Central Figure: Javier 


Dad sends telegram from Nuevo Laredo; worried about 
mother. Family history - accident; special care "very ernest 
in life" sets a goal - carries it out (having a goal pericd). 
Relationship with Aunt & mother; Aunt as a sucess example ----> 
sewing and owning an apartment. Javier worked as a roofer and 
seent money back home expecting changes eg., clothing but 
instead money went to drinking. 


From San Francisco de Rincon, Jalisco (opposite end of 
Mexico - Puerta Vaiarta?) | 


The journey back: (1) snakes, (2) river, (3) thristy 


(water, needs water, texas is a humid place), (4) scorpions, 
(5) prickly pear (cactus) --- wall of mesquite. 
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Page 26don’t take a chance. triangle of INS -—- the I.A. - and 
work. 


Javier’s dream is to own land, "If only I can have my 
own plot of land." Tied to Indian tradition & national 
history: 

(1) Agri = 40% of GNP - with not much farming land 
(2) Ley Lardo 1871 - Indian Communal 
(3) The Revolution: 


(A) Emiliano Zapata - "The land belongs to the people 
that work it." 


(B) Francisco Villa - army of 33,000 
(C) Alvaro Obrego - best strategist/general 
(D)} Venustiano Carranza - 1914 - new constitution: 


1) education, secularize it -— 1924-1926 Church 
declares war 


2) redistribution of the land; Indian re: with 
land; culbuli —- kin; develope agricultural community --->»> 
reverence for the land. 

9.3 Essay Question: 
Contrast John Davidson with Javier, esp. look: 
(1) immagration status 


(2) separation 


(3) crossover situation (Rio Grande). 
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The 1967 Kerner Commission on Civil Disorders’ leveled 
an accusing finger at the phews Yedia for its role in 
alternately ignoring and abusing the minority situation in the 
U.S. and for contributing to the atmosphere of racial tension 
without actually addressing the grievances of the minority 
community. ! The purpose of this paper is to look at the 
treatment that the Chicano community has_ received from the 
Anglo #ress and to work towards a Chicano response, keeping in 
mind (two) fundamental beliefs of the Anglo Press. 

2 


an A short history of the media coverage afforded the 
Chicano community is quite possible because, with the exception 
of periodic "Race Riots" and other disturbances, the Chicano 
community did not exist in Anglo Kews Media before the 1960's. 
Felix Gutierrez writes: 


A survey of magazine citations in the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature from 
1890 to 1970 reveals very few article about 
Latinos in the United States. Articles that were 
listed often had a crisis or negative overtone. 
That is, they were written during periods when 
Mexican labor or immigration impacted national 
policy gr when Latinos were involved in civil 
strife. . 


Thus, for the Anglo press, media coverage of the 


Chicano community began in 1848 as a brief footnote regarding 


lUnited States. Report of the National Advisory 
Commission On Civil Disorders. (New York: The New York Times 
Company, 1968). pp. 382ff. 


2Felix Gutierrez. "Latinos and the Media" in Readings in 
Mass Communications: Concepts & Issues in the Mass Media. 5th 
edition. eds., Micheal Emery and Ted Curtis. (Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wn. C. Brown Publishers, 1983). p. 165. 


some desert territory won in a military skirmish. The media 
coverage then fell silent, with the exception of periodic memos 
regarding a few troublemakers, until the said troublemakers 


became unavoidably audible during the 1960's. 


What was’ the Anglo News Media's reaction to the now 
vocal Chicano community? One time Los Angeles Times writer, 
Ruben Salazar once noted: 


The media, having ignored the Mexican- 
Americans for so long, but now willing to report 
them, seem impatient about the complexities of 
the story. It's as if the media, having 
finally discovered the Mexican-American is not 
amused that under the serape and sombrero is a 
complex Chicano instead of a potential Gringo. 


In a nutshell, the Chicano complaint is that the Anglo 
Press not only ignores the issues that are important to the 
Chicano community but habitually portray the Chicano community 


in a poor light. Felix Gutierrez writes: 


"Coverage of Latinos in Anglo media has 
increased with the population’ growth [of 
Latinos]. But news reporters still tend to 
place too much emphasis on stories featuring 
"problem people"---Latinos either causing or 
beset by problems, such as undocumented 
residents, youth gangs, or recent arrivals. 
Other stories often have a "zoo appeal" by 
featuring Latinos on national holidays, 
celebrating cultural fiestas, or in their 
native costumes. While more examples of 
accurate news reporting can be found now than 
in earlier periods, the media's preoccupation 
with "problem people" and "zoo. stories" ignores 
many of the important daily happenings in 


3Gutierrez. p. 166. 


the Latino community. "4 


The complaint is this: though the Chicano community has been 

a part of this country's heritage for a long time 

(predating Jamestown) and though Chicanos have given their 
lives in this country's wars, something as simple as 
acknowledging their egalitarian existence seems forever beyond 
their reach.” And in their day to day existence they are 
reminded of this fact by the continued absence of their 
presence, as anything other than troublemakers, in the Anglo 
press. Very much parallel to the treatment of the Black 
community by the Anglo press, statements made in the _ 1967 
Kerner Commission Report could be applied to the Chicano 


community: 


The media report and write from the 
standpoint of a white man's world. The ills of 
the ghetto, the difficulties of life there, the 
Negro's burning sense of grievance, are seldom 
conveyed. Slights and indignities are part of 
the Negro's daily life, and many of them come 
from what he now calls "the white man's press"--- 


4Gutierrez, p. 166. 


SDavid Villar Ruiz. A Soul in Exile: A Chicano Lost in 
Occupied Land. (Los Angeles: Vantage Press, 1981). 
Bookends with Richard Rodriguez's Hunger of Memory. A 
Chicano heading in the other direction--from the turbulent 
Vietnam years to a search for ethnic identity---a diary of la 
marcha de la Reconquista. 


The fear and helplessness, the brutality and raw-racism 
of the police, the bitter sense of betrayal from a man that had 
risked his life for his country in a Southeast Asia and now was 
paid back with second class citizenship. It approaches’ the 
early Chicano movement on a personal level which dovetails 


nicely with Lewels' academic The Uses of the Media _ b the 


Chicano Movement. 


a press that repeatedly, if unconsciously, 


reflects 


the biases, the paternalism, the 


indifference of white America. this may be 
understandable, but it is not excusable in an 
institution that has the mission to inform and 
educate the whole of our society. 


- Most newspaper articles and most 


television programming ignore the fact that an 
appreciable part of their audience is black. 
The world that television and newspapers offer 


to their 


black audience is almogt totally white, 


in both appearance and attitude. 


For the Anglo, however, the problem isn't so much equal time 


in the Press but that the Chicano community seems adamant about 


not assimilating. Francisco Lewels writes: 


When Dr. Jack Forbes, sociologist, testified 
at the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights hearing 
in San Antonio, Texas in 1968, he was asked by 
the General Counsel, "Why hasn't the Mexican- 
American assimilated in the Southwest?" he 


answered, 


"Excuse me, sir, but that is the 


wrong question. Why hasn't the Anglo 
assimilated?" Perhaps the point Forbes was 
trying to make was’ that not only are Mexican- 
Americans equal in numbers in some places. in 
the Southwest to the Anglos, but they were there 
first and, whereas most can _ speak’ some 


English, 
Spanish. 


relatively few Anglos can speak 


For the Anglo and the a a their culture is the 


American culture. And not only is their culture the American 


culture, but 


culture. 


being the American culture it is the superior 


SUnited States. Report of the National Advisory 


Comnission On 


Company, 1968). 


‘Francisco 


Civil Disorders. (New York: The New York Times 


pp. 366, 383. 
J. Lewels, Jr. The Uses of the Media by the 


Chicano Movement: A Study in Minority Access. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1974). p. 10. 


[Our society] equates Anglo-American 
origin and Anglo-American ways with virtue, 
with goodness, even with political purity. 
Other cultures are not merely different; they 
are inferior. They must be wiped out, not 
only for the good of the country, but for the 
good of the child. Not only must he learn to 
speak English; he must stop speaking anything 
else. 


Those are not the words of some neo-Nazi but of the former U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, Harold Howe II. The Anglo culture 
suffers from an unfortunate strain of color blindness’ that 
associates only white with right. And as long as it is under 
the influence of this myopia they simply cannot’ see the. 
difference between their Anglo culture and the mythical 
American "melting pot." 

There are two factors that I see standing in the way of 
the Chicano community getting fair treatment in the Anglo News 
Media. The first is this confused identification of the 
"American Way" with the Anglo galture. The second is with 
regards to the yth of objectivity that the Modern ows Media 
foists upon the reading public. 

The press . . . . must print the truth fully 
and fearlessly. It must not print biased 
propaganda as news. It must’ give the public 
accurate information. It must open columns 
to free and illuminating discussion. It must 
do its full and impartial duty in enabling the 


citizenry to conduct their democratic government 
wisely and successfully. 


8 ibid. 


SEdmond D. Coblentz, ed. Newsmen Speak. (Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1954). p. 41. 


ah rot eounananene of Hiei oue Ketate, in the words 


of William Randolf Hearst, is objectivity. Objectivity is the 
cornerstone of the Modern News Media. If anyone should know 
about the Modern News Media it would have been William Randolf 
Hearst. He certainly owned enough newspapers to put his 
principles into practice. Observe, for example, how he 
handled the Los Angeles Race Riots in the 1940's: 


Guy Endore, one of the chief protagonists 
for the Sleepy Lagoon Defense Committee, 
maintains that the crime wave was the result of a 
directive from Hearst himself to all hearst 
editors. According to Endore the teletype 
message from Hearst read: 


" . . . Chief suggest L.A. editors make 
survey of crime reports---all types--with 
particular emphasis on _ numbers of police 
bookings of Mexican and Negro citizens---and or 
aliens. Chief suggests L.A. editors transmit 
findings to all other Hearst editors." 


Even though there was no actual evidence of 
a crime wave among Chicano youth, the press 
was able to fabricate one by running 
sensationalized stories and getting 
"stooges,' prominent personalities anxious 
for publicity, to make statements about 
Mexican crime. 


"  .)6hCU™we™~CSN if there is no Mexican crime, 
there! s nothing to stop you from printing what 
these prominent citizens are saying about 
Mexican crime, even if it is to the effect that 
it is nothing to be worried about. All this 
is printed under some sort of scare headline 
calculated to give the hurried reader’ the 
impression, that Mexican crime is areal 
problem. 


Well, cbviousiy, poiectivity is in the eye of the beholder. 


10) fredo Mi rande. The Chicano Experience: An 
Alternative Perspective. (Notre Dame, Indiana: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1985). p. 79. 


Dan Schiller writes in a book titled, Objectivity And 
the News: 


An invisible frame brackets news” reports 
as a particular kind of public knowledge and 
a key category in popular epistemology. News 
reports repeatedly claim that, ideally at 
least, they recount events without the intrusion 
of value judgements or symbols. News is a 
map, a veridical representation, a report on 
reality, and hence not really a story at all, 
but merely the facts---this is the claim. But 
news---akin to any literary or cultural form--- 
must rely upon conventions. Formally created 
and substantially embodied conventions alone 
can be used to contrive the illusion of 
objectivity. How else, could we recognize news 
as a form of knowledge?! ! 


Reality is a multi-directional multi-sensual 
phenomenon. News writing is a linear abstraction of this 
multi-directional multi-sensual phenomenon. Something of the 
Reality is stripped away and something of the writer is added 
in its conversion to becoming a "news story." More 
specifically, our cognition and therefore our recording of the 

eality is at best an approximation of the Reality. There are 
more accurate and less accurate approximations, but in al! 


cases, something is stripped away and something is added. !2 Is 


it surprising than that the Anglo pews eae reflects’ the 


Ilban Schiller. Objectivity And the News: The Public and 


the Rise of Commercial Journalism. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1981). pp. 1-2. 
12; operate as a writer under the philosophy of 


Fairness. That is, because true objectivity is an 
impossibility, than in an atmosphere of controversy or 
non-resolution, major points of view should be aired with 
special attention toward their Emic values. I[ have adapted 
this view from that of Joseph Farrar, Executive News Editor of 
the Los Angeles Herald Examiner. 


prejudices, interests or ideas of the Anglo culture (although 
it may be more accurate to identify these prejudices, interests 
or ideas with its buying public)? Would anyone be surprised 
that if the shoe were on the other foot and the Chicano Media 
were in ae position of dominance that it would reflect’ the 
prejudices, interests or ideas of the associated Chicano 
culture? Therefore, the Chicano's cry of unfair to the Anglo 
News Media is true only in terms of the Anglo News Media's 


claim to complete objectivity. 


So the Anglo News Media stands behind its ill-conceived 
belief in the "American Way" and the "Myth of Objectivity," all 
the while telling the Chicano community that denial of the 
Chicano community's heritage is required before it can become 
anything more, for example, than a crime story for the Metro 
section of the Los Angeles Times. 

With such an ultimatum is it any wonder that’ the 
Chicano community rioted in the late 60's? Such is the dilemma 
for those of us that would live a bi-cultural life in a 


uni-cultural society. Assimilate or segregate. But as_ the 


Kerner Commission found in the late 60's, 13 neither course will 
create the kind of response that would satisfy the Chicano 
community. Both responses render the Chicano culture as being 
something inferior to the dominant Anglo culture, the first by 
robbing the Chicano of his ethnic heritage and the second by 


denying the Chicano access to the cultural mainstream. 


With regards to the Chicano community and the Anglo 
News Media, I have to reject any view that would call for the 
assimilation of the Chicano into the Anglo Press or the other 
view that would be satisfied with an alternative Press. For 
the same reasons listed above in terms of ones ethnic identity 
such an either/or approach perpetuates the "Chicano/inferiority" 
myth. 
As such I believe that the course of action to take is 


integration without assimilation. Integration without 


13Tom Wicker writes in the Introduction to the Report of 
the National Advisory Commission On Civil Disorders (p. vii): 


Conceivably the nation could continue 
its present failing efforts toward an 
integrated society, including the present 
proportion of its resources devoted to social 
and economic programs; or it could abandon 
integration as a goal and conmit increased 
resources to “enrichment" of life in the ghetto-- 
-~thus presumably making it bearable without 
producing violence against white society. 


The first of these is hopeless; not only 
will it tend to produce more and more ghetto 
violence but it is an obvious fraud, in terms 
of its ability to produce anything like 
integration... . 


The second course is rejected here with 
equal frankness, as simply another method of 
producing a permanently divided society. 


assimilation is socially revisionistic. Beginning from a 
position of personally appreciating our personal ethnic 
heritage (which we alone bear the responsibility of educating 
ourselves in) and recognizing the foreign nature of the 
dominant culture and the paradigms that its Wews Mied ia operates 
under, integration without assimilation adds one more facet to 
the hetereogenious nature of the dominant culture. Los 
Angeles Times editorial writer, Frank del Olmo urges Chicano 
activists: 
Try to understand the inner workings of the 

media, and to cooperate with reporters and 

editors rather than criticizing them. [| also 

advise against confrontational-style tactics, 

such as boycotts, which can be counterproductive. 

If the news media are going to change, 

the most effective pressure for change will 

come from inside the profession, among 

journalists themselves, rather’ than from 

outside pressure groups. And the best way to 

make the news media more sensitive to minority 

groups is to have more Pgtinos and other minority 

people in the newsroom. 

This tactic is often criticized for being ineffective. 
Salvador Valdez wrote a letter to the El Paso Times after a 
Mexican Independence Day demonstration in 1972: 
The local papers have only a few Spanish 

surnames to add color to their staff. But 

these reporters are like worms inside holes who 

cannot come out because their heads are cut off 


by their racist editors. Therefgre, 
they move ineffectively underground. 


l4erank del Olmo. "Changing World: Latinos and_ the 
Media." Los Angeles Times. April 24, 1987. part II, p. 13. 


15) ewels. p. 45. 
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But the fact of the matter is, with only 8% of those 
working within the ranks of profession journalism coming from 
minority communities (not mentioning how small the Chicano 
representation is) from a national population of 18%, 16 the 
infiltration or integration without assimilation tactic has not 
been fully implemented. Granted, it is a very slow method with 
all of the limitations of working within a foreign framework. 
But this method is more realistic, having better long’ range 
benefits, in view of the fact that it reflects the kind of 
dialogue that must take place on a_= social/cultural level 
between the Anglo culture and the other ethnic cultures. Ina 
society that calls itself Democratic, the rights must be 
balanced with the responsibilities between and within groups, 
or else we will always have the kind of divided society that 


sparked the Anger of 1967 riots. 


16Ge1 Olmo. part II, p. 13. 
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